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(eae A|AKE the lowest seat, 
ances |r! me and work your way 
ay} up. Let a man _ be 
| called up always. Do 
} your work wherever 

Age) you are, and do it 

=< EX iS faithfully and so con- 

| tentedly that men will 

want you one step higher and will call 
you up. And when you get there, do 
your work so thoroughly well and so 
contentedly that they will want you still 
higher. The more you do your work 
well, the more they will want you still 
higher, and higher, and higher. Be 
drawn up. Do not force yourself up. 
That leads to chicanery, to pretense, to 





mistakes, and even to temptations and _ 


crimes.’ HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 





Harper’s 
Magazine 
FOR OCTOBER 


Cairo in 1890 
By CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON. Part 
First. Handsomely Illustrated. The best 
and most interesting description of the 
Egyptian Capital yet written. 


The Art Students’ League of 
New York 


By Dr. JoHn C. VAN Dyke. IIlnstrated from 
drawings by pupils of the school. 


A Courier’s Ride 
Written and Illustrated by FRANK D. MILLET. 


Glimpses of Western 
Architecture 


St. Paul and Minneapolis. By MONTGOMERY 
SCHUYLER. I Illustrated. 5 


Common-sense in Surgery 
By HELEN H. GARDENER. A brief popular 
paper on some of the recent triumphs of 
practical surgery. 


Plantagenet London: the People 

By WALTER BESANT. Illustrated. An inter- 
esting exposition of the trades, occupations, 
amusements, festivals, and home life of the 
people of medizval London. 


Charles Dickens’s Letters to 
Wilkie Collins 


Second Installment, treating of Charles Dick- 
ens’s Sojourn in Paris in the Winter of 
1855-56. 


FICTION 


AN UNFINISHED STORY. By RicHARD 
HarDING Davis.—A LEGEND OF SO- 
NORA. By HILDEGARDE HAWTHORNE.— 
AN IMPERATIVE DUTY. By W.D. 
HowELLs. Part Four—PET7ER /BBET- 
SON. Written and Illustrated by GEORGE 
DU MAURIER. Part Five. 


POEMS 

THY WILL BE DONE. 

INTERPRETED. 
WRAY. 


By JoHN Hay.— 
By ANGELINA W. 


Theusual -DJTORIJAL DEPARTMENTS, 
conducted by GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS, 
WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS, and CHARLES 
DUDLEY WARNER. 


The L/TERARY NOTES by LAvuRENCE 
HUvTTOoN. 


Subscription Price, $4.00 a Year. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 


New York City 





The New Song Book used at Mr. Moody’s 
Northfield Conference, 


GOSPEL HYMNS No. 6 


By SANKEY, McGRANAHAN, and STEBBINS, 
SENT BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF 36 CENTS. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO 


74 W. ath St., Cincinnati. | 76 E. oth St., New York. 
13 E. 16th St., New York. gr Randolph St., Chicago. 





J.B.LIPPINCOTT C0.’S 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Jesus in Modern Life 


By ALGERNON SYDNEY LOGAN, author of 
“Saul,” “A Feather from the World’s 
Wing,” etc. Cloth, $1.25. 


“Mr. Logan’s views are interesting and_ many of his 
thoughts bright and suggestive.” —Hart/ord Courant. 

He treats his subject with reverence, and believes that 
the teachings of Jesus have an elevating influence on man- 
kind. The book is written in a bright and engaging 
spirit.”’— Boston Gazette. : \ 

“Tt is full of clear thought, vigorous reasoning, and 
genuine erudition,” —/nxdianapolis Sentinel. 


Messalina. A Tragedy in Five Acts 


By ALGERNON SYDNEY LOGAN, author of 
“Jesus in Modern Life,” etc. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 


‘‘A dramatic poem of unusual power. It abounds in 
strong situations and lines of great beauty and force.””— 
Washington Tribune. 


A Dream of a Modest Prophet 


By M. D. LeGcErr. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


“It is based upon the idea of Mars being the planet of 
our next existence. There the human race is exalted and 
purified, and all the blunders and sins of this earth are 
wiped out, so that there is a very happy state of religion, 
politics, morals, commerce, and all industry. The writer 
is a devout believer in Christ, and is book is one to encour- 
age all who are sincere, and to strengthen those who may 
be inclined towards skepticism.” —PAiladelphia Evening 
Bulletin. 


THE WORKS OF EDWARD B. LATCH 


Indications of the First Book of 


MOSES CALLED GENESIS. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 





* A strikingly original and earnest work, designed by the 
author to give the chronology and the chief divisions of 
the epoch from creation to the end of time, with dates of 
remarkable events in the world’s history.””—Cincinnats 
Commercial Gazette. 


Indications of the Book of Job 


12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


A Review of the Holy Bible 


12mo, cloth, $2.50. 


Dramatic Sketches and Poems 


By Lewis J. BLocK. 12mo, cloth, gilt 
top, $1.00. 


_ “They have the true musical echo, and fall upon the ear 
in cadences soft as rose petals. The poems. are informed 
by subtle imaginings, while unforgotten visions of classic 
imagery reveal that the post's, feet have often strayed by 
the paths that lead to Hellenic culture and the gracious 
mysticisms of the ancient world. The lyrical and -narra- 
tive pieces possess more general interest to the average 
reader, and are Cae as high! y finished as the dramatic 
sketches.”’—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


_ For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by the Pub- 
lishers, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia 





Novel in plan; select in choice 
E. C. STEDMAN says of 
Harmony in Praise 


A new Book of Sacred Song for Schools and 
Families, 
“Tt is notable both for what it includes and 
Sor what it sensibly leaves out.” 
_A new and revised edition has just appeared. Send for 
circular containing letters from prominent educators and 
divines commending this work in the highest terms. 


Sample sent to anyone mentioning The Christian Union, 
on receipt of 65 cents. 


D.C. HEATH & CO. 


5 Somerset Street, - Boston, Mass. 





The Correct Writing Papers for 
society, foreign, and every day corre- 
spondence are 
BOSTON LINEN, 

BOSTON BOND. 
and BUNKER HILL. 

Superior in quality, moderate in 
price. If your deater does not keep 
them, send us your address, and we 
will forward yon our complete 
samples free. 

SAMUEL WARD CO. 
40 & 51 Franklin St., Boston, Mass, 


MAKE RUBBER STAMPS. 


Latest Improved Process, Machines, $10 up. Illustrated Cir- 
culars free. J. C. BARTON MrG. Co. 318 Broadway, New York 








Houghton, Mifflin &:Co.’s 
-NEW BOOKS 
Dr. Holmess Works 


New Riverside Edition, the 


Prose Works in ten volumes, Poems in 
three, all carefully revised by Dr. Holmes, 
many of the prose volumes supplied with 
new prefaces and indexes, the poems an- 
notated. With several portraits. 


The Autocrat of the Break- 


fast-Table. With a new steel portrait. 


The Professor at the Break- 


fast-Table. Crown 8vo, beautifully bound, 
each $1.50. 


Abraham Lincoln 


By Cart ScuHurz. 
fine new portrait of Lincoln. 


With a 
16mo, $1.00. 

Mr. Schurz portrays Lincoln’s career and 
character with remarkable fairness and wis- 
dom, and justifies the admiring love with which 
his memory is cherished. 


“Foseph Hardy Neesima 


By ARTHUR SHERBURNE 
HARDY, author of “But Yet a Woman,” 
“ Passe Rose,” etc. With portraits of Mr. 
Neesima and Hon. Alpheus Hardy. $2.00. 
This account of one of the most famous 
Japanese of modern times is deeply interest- 
ing. His education in America, his contribu- 
tion to the wonderful transformation of Japan, 
and the light thrown on that unique country 
by his letters, render the book peculiarly val- 
uable and engaging. 


The Ride to the Lady 
And Other Poems. By HELEN 


GRAY CONE. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 
A tasteful little volume containing some of 
the most genuine poetry which has been pro- 
duced in this country for some years. 


Letters of Lydia Maria 


Child 
With a Biographical Intro- 


duction by J. G. WHITTIER, an Appendix 
by WENDELL PHILLIPs, and a Portrait. 
New Edition. 16mo, $1.25. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. 
ceipt of price by the Publishers, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 


11 EAST 17TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Clergymen, Divinity Students, Teachers 


A CHANCE TO OBTAIN 


RUSKIN'S WORKS 


AT A LARGE REDUCTION 


HANDSOMELY BOUND, in cloth, 
in sets of 12 vols., containing 206 
full-page plates, colored and plain, 
on plate paper, together with 
numerous engravings. 12mo, extra $18 


cloth 
12 eens 5 


ENGRAVINGS ONLY, 
12mo, extra cloth, 

Either of the above will be shipped at 
one-third discount for cash; or any per- 
son procuring orders for Two Sets at 
Retail Price, we will send one set free. 

Orders must be received before Novem- 
ber 15. Carriage at expense of purchaser. 


Circulars furnished. 
s3 East} NEW YORK 


JOHN WILEY & SONS 


Sent, postpaid, on re- 
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The Christian Union 
is a weekly Family Paper of 
forty pages. The subscription 
price is $3 a year, payable in 
advance. 


Postage is Prepaid by 
the publishers for all subscrip- 
tions in the United States, Can- 
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countries in the Postal Union 
add $1.04 for postage; for 
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New Subscriptions may 
commence at any time during 
the year. 


Receipts.— We do not send 
receipts for subscriptions unless 
the request is accompanied with 
stamp. The date on your label 
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that the remittance was re- 
ceived. 


Changes of Address.— 
When a change of address is 
ordered, both the new and the 
old address must be given, and 
notice sent one week before the 
change is desired. 


Discontinuances.—Sub- 
scribers wishing The Christian 
Union stopped at the expiration 
of their subscriptions should 

“notify us to that effect, other- 
wise we shall consider it their 
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How to Remit.—Remit- 
tances should be sent by Check, 
Draft, Express Order, Money 
Order, payable to order of THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION COMPANY. 
Cash and Postal Notes should 
be sent in Registered Letter. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. 
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Autumnal 
Outings 


FHEREVER 
you wish to 
go this fall, 
the Recre- 
ation Department of 
The Christian Union 
can render you valu- 
able service. Circu- 
lars describing the 
places you wish to 
visit, and time-tables 
to show you how 
to get there, will be 
sent you on request 
by return mail, with- 
out charge. 





The Recreation Depart- 
ment has received and 
satisfactorily responded 
to three thousand seven 
hundred and ninety-nine 
letters asking for infor- 
mation about railways 
and pleasure _ resorts 
during its first year. 


Address 
The Christian Union 
Astor Place, New York 





The Simplicity 
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By LYMAN ABBOTT 


A Sermon preached in 
Plymouth Church, and 
recently published in 
The Christian Union. 

24 pages and cover. 

Price, 10 cents, postpaid. 
$5 a hundred copies. 
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If you can light a certain 
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The Remington Standard 
Typewriter 


presents the practical results achieved by 
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skill, aided by capital and the ex- 
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the World 
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other things 
The Daylight is the lamp 


can keep it 


clean with less trouble than 
she can any other, 
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to buy that lamp, 
being equal. 


Send for our ABC 
book on Lamps 


Craighead & Kintz 
Co., 33 Barclay St., e 
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The | Outlook 


HE prospects of the Louisiana 
anti-lottery fight are brightening. 
Though the business, excluded 
from the mails by the anti-lottery 
law, is in large measure carried 
on through the express compa- 
nies, yet the law has had a con- 
siderable effect in reducing re- 
ceipts. The Postmaster-General 

seems to be in earnest about enforcing its provisions. 
The President of the Lottery Company has recently 
been arrested for appending its address to a circu- 
lar sent through the mails containing the decision of 
the Louisiana Supreme Court that the proposed lottery 
amendment had been properly enacted and must be sub- 
mitted to popular vote. This decision, rendered by a bare 
majority of the court against the opinion of perhaps four- 
fifths of the lawyers of the State, is widely looked upon as 
a corrupt decision, and as another illustration of the grip 
which the Lottery Company will have upon every depart- 
ment of the State Government for the next twenty-five 
years in case it is rechartered. It is, indeed, the recogni- 
tion that the State cannot sell itself without being owned 
body and soul by its purchaser, that has at last aroused 
the patriotic sentiment, as well as the moral sentiment, of 
the public against the amendment. 


® 


A million two hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
a year—four-fifths of it drawn from other States— 
would be an almost irresistible appeal to State selfish- 
ness, did not its acceptance involve the abdication of 
self-government for the sake of government by the great 
gambling corporation. The experience of the last few 
years has indicated what this would mean. Not only 
in political life, but also in social life and business life, 
and even in church life, the power of the Company 
has made itself felt. Churches were muzzled by the 
munificence of the Lottery Company’s contributions to 
their support and to the support of their charities. During 
this campaign the Lottery Company is reported to have 
offered the Catholic Archbishop to pay off all the church 
mortgages in his diocese if he would accept the gift. To his 
honor, and to the honor of his Church, the gift was rejected. 
Except a few isolated congregations where the directors 
of the Lottery Company are vestrymen, the churches are 
now solidly and vigorously fighting the amendment. A 
majority of the wholesale merchants, and a great majority 
of the retail merchants, are on the same side. In the 
country the Farmers’ Alliance has taken up the fight, and 
through its influence the victory of the anti-lottery cause is 
now expected by those who a few months ago were in 
despair. The resolution of the Alliance State Convention 
would probably not have been passed but for an under- 
standing with the anti-lottery leaders that the Alliance 
president should receive the Democratic nomination for the 
Governorship. But the resolution was passed unanimously, 
and the sub-alliances are indorsing it. The only great 











stronghold which remains in undisputed possession of 
the Lottery is the press, which apparently has been bribed 
with far greater ease than the Legislature. Unfortunately, 
in this campaign all the money is on the side of the Lottery, 
and though the anti-lottery people have contributed with 
heroic generosity, they are hard pressed for funds to carry 


on their campaign. 
® 


The Democratic Convention in the State of New York 
has nominated for Governor Mr. Roswell P. Flower, whose 
most prominent, if not chief, qualification for the nomina- 
tion is his wealth. The platform is intended to be a 
severe, but is rather a vociferous, indictment of the Repub- 
lican party, and is more a stump speech than a declaration 
of principles. On the coinage question it is more dis- 
tinctly anti-silver than the Republican platform, since it 
condemns the law passed by a Republican Congress for 
the increase of our currency by the issue of silver certifi- 
cates on a gold valuation. Its excise plank is an undis- 
guised bid for the liquor vote. On the issue raised by the 
excise planks of the two parties we comment in another 
column. ‘The newspapers are quite sure that this Con- 
vention was not ruled by Governor Hill, and they may be 
right; but we fail to see any evidence to support their 
opinion, except the utterance of the platform on the silver 
question, and this may simply indicate that Governor Hill 
regards free coinage as a losing issue in New York State 
politics. It is not doubtful that the Convention was con- 
trolled by Tammany Hall, and that the success of the 
Democratic party in this State would strengthen the power 
of Tammany Hall in city, State, and National politics—a 
result, in our judgment, to be dreaded as much from the 
Democratic as from the Republican point of view. All 
signs point to a closely contested election. Mr. Fassett 
will take the stump for the Republican party, and it is 
unofficially announced that Governor Hill will do the same 
for the Democratic party. Mr. Flower is a man of few 
words. 

& 

The special session of the Tennessee Legislature, con- 
vened September 1 to deal with the convict labor prob- 
lem, accomplished nothing. The message of Governor 
Buchanan summoning it recommended a revision of the 
criminal laws by which those convicted of minor misde- 
meanors should be employed on the public roads by 
county authorities, and only criminals dangerous to society 
should be incarcerated in the State prisons. For the 
employment of this latter class, under direct control of 
State officials, he recommended the purchase or lease by 
the State of coal and iron lands upon which the convicts 
should be employed as soon as the present contract 
expired. Some members of the Legislature were in favor 
of abrogating the existing contract, on the ground that the 
lessee had not faithfully conformed with his conditions ; 
but this plan was defeated. The coal company on its 
part offered to make new leases providing for State super- 
vision and covering a long term of years, The wages pro- 
posed were liberal enough, considering the small quantity 
of work which even the severest punishment is able to 
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extort from convicts, and the bad quality of the work as 
well. But the Legislature wisely refused these offers, 
which would have tied the State to a thoroughly vicious 
system. The House finally, by a vote of 76 to 19, passed 
a bill in the line of Governor Buchanan’s recommendations, 
providing for the purchase or lease of undeveloped coal 
lands, where a new field of employment should be found for 
the convicts, who, under State management, could supply 
the public with a staple commodity, whose price is too 
often “cornered” by the coal combinations. But this 
plan was defeated in the Senate, which adopted a resolu- 
tion expressing it as the sense of the Legislature that it 
would be profitable to the sub-lessees to remove the con- 
victs from the scene of the riots and employ free miners 
instead. Meanwhile at the mines the failure of the Legis- 
lature to find a solution for the trouble had aroused public 
feeling to such a pitch that there was danger of another 
riot. The Governor of Tennessee has telegraphed to the Gov- 
ernor of Kentucky asking him to take every possible step 
to prevent the Kentucky miners from again invading the 
State. More trouble may therefore be expected unless 
the people of Tennessee, instead of trying to make money 
out of their criminals by handing them over to lessees— 
who treat them worse than slaves, because even their 
death occasions no loss to themselves—shall try to make 
men of them by giving them such work as will fit them for 
useful citizenship after their release. 


It would be easier this week to write a page than a par- 
agraph describing Canadian complications. Two of the 
investigating committees at Ottawa have submitted their 
reports, and in each case there is a majority report exon- 
erating the Conservative members from direct complicity 
in the scandals, and a minority report holding them guilty. 
In regard to Sir Hector Langevin, the Minister of Public 
Works, the minority report finds that large sums were paid 
by the contractors to the Conservative election fund, but 
that it is impossible to say to what extent the Minister was 
himself benefited, politically or financially. As to the extent 
of the frauds, it finds, for example, that in one dock contract 
the work was not given out to the lowest bidder, and that 
the firm to which it was given managed to effect subse- 
quent changes by which it received $581,000 instead of 
$374,000. Upon this point the majority report admits the 
conspiracy on the part of the contractors, but holds that 
there is no evidence that the Minister knew of it. In the 
Province of Quebec it is the Liberal Ministry who are 
involved in the great railway scandal. Here a heated party 
fight took place last week, caused by the action of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in insisting upon an investigation to 
be conducted by a royal commission appointed by himself, 
and in transmitting the correspondence between himself 
and the Provincial Ministry to the Governor-General of 
the Dominion, by whom it was laid before the Dominion 
Parliament. This appeal to the central Government pro- 
duced a revulsion of feeling in favor of the Provincial 
Ministry, whose friends called upon it to reject the pro- 
posals of the Lieutenant-Governor, and stand out for the 
principle of provincial self-government. The Ministry, 
however, has shown itself wiser than its friends by accept- 
ing the commission demanded by the Lieutenant-Governor. 
The Premier of the Dominion Government has introduced 
a bill for the prevention of frauds, which embodies the two 
sound principles that the giver of bribes is equally guilty 
with the receiver, and that the receipt of a gift or com- 
mission by any public official is to be considered prima 
facie evidence of his guilt. “The Week” very sensibly 
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suggests that the same principle ought to apply to con- 
tributions to swell campaign funds which bribe official 
action, not less than those from which the official receives 


a pecuniary benefit. 
@ 


Ex-President Balmaceda, of Chili, committed suicide at 
the Argentine Legation in Santiago on Saturday of last 
week. The detailed reports of his supposed flight by the 
steamer San Francisco, which, it was said, he reached in 
the disguise of a drunken sailor, prove to have been pure 
fabrications, very likely designed to facilitate some other 
plan of escape. His death was determined on, it appears, 
only when every avenue of escape had been tried in vain. 
The feeling of the people of Chili against their deposed and 
defeated dictator is shown by the statement, cabled from 
Valparaiso, that when the fact of his death was known, 
every part of the city was brilliantly illuminated, and “on 
every hand were heard the sounds of rejoicing.” Balma- 
ceda left a letter which is rather an explanation of the 
causes of his defeat than a defense of his official miscon- 
duct. He asserts that his generals betrayed him, and 
“lied all through the war.” His own aim, he declares, 
was to rescue his country from foreign rule, and make her 
the first republic of South America. Balmaceda had been 
engaged in political life for many years, and took a part in 
the radical reforms in the present Constitution, which, 
later on, proved such an obstacle to his own ambitious 
designs. It is quite clear that not only were the Constitu- 
tion and the Congress in opposition to his assumption of 
autocratic power, but that they had with them the weight 
of public opinion in the country. This has been proved 
conclusively, since the decisive battle took place, by the 
eagerness with which the people in districts previously 
controlled by.Balmaceda flocked to the Congressional 


standard. 
®@ 


The Mitylene incident is an important one from any 
point of view, and although it has already become past 
history, it has left a permanent impression on the mind of 
Europe. We reported not long ago the fact that Russian 
vessels, in violation of treaty stipulations, had passed 
through the Dardanelles, and that hereafter the Sultan 
would permit the passage of such ships through what has 
been hitherto a closed sea to Russian armed vessels. 
There is every reason to believe that this concession from 
Turkey is part of the general programme recently agreed 
upon between Turkey and Russia, by which the latter 
secured very important concessions. On Monday of last 
week the island of Mitylene, which has an area of about 
276 square miles, a population of 40,000, good harbors, 
fruitful soil, and which lies within twenty-five miles of the 
Hellespont, was unexpectedly visited by a detachment 
from a British ironclad, accompanied by a battery of light 
field pieces and Gatling guns. The report of this seizure 
caused a great sensation at all the European capitals, and 
pending further developments there was intense excitement 
in the various diplomatic offices and not a little disturbance 
in monetary centers. For two days England made no 
explanation, but allowed the discussion to run on. On 
Wednesday the British Minister at Constantinople assured 
the Turkish Minister that no fortifications had been con- 
structed on the island, and that the force which had landed 
from the British war-ships had re-embarked, and that there 
was no purpose at any time to seize the island. There is 
great uncertainty as to the real facts in the case. In any 
event the incident was undoubtedly used by the English 
Government as an opportunity of testing European opinion, 
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and also for conveying an intimation of her own attitude 
to Russia. Even if the landing was accidental, the fact 
that no explanation was made, and that discussion and 
agitation were allowed to go on for two days, shows that 
the English Ministers, if they did not create the opportunity, 
were quite ready to use it. They-have brought out afresh 
the extremely delicate and critical nature of the political 
situation in Europe, a situation which may be disturbed 
and utterly revolutionized by any untoward incident, or by 
the aggressive action of any Power. 


More than this, the incident conveys very distinctly the 
intimation that England will not permit Russia to change 
the status of the foreign position without active resistance. 
She will not permit Russia free passage into the Mediter- 
ranean, nor will she permit the seizure of Constantinople. 
If Russia is to fight Turkey, or is to gain important con- 
cessions from Turkey, she must do so at the cost of war 
with England. From this point of view the Mitylene 
incident is likely to further the peace of Europe rather 
than to disturb it. Russia has been distinctly notified 
that her stealthy progress toward the prize from which she 
has never taken her eye has not been unnoticed, and that 
She cannot hope to secure the prize without paying the 
full cost for it. Under no circumstances will England 
permit Russia to command the Dardanelles, if she can pre- 
vent it at any cost to herself. England has not of late 
years been aggressive in Continental politics, but she evi- 
dently does not mean to surrender her position as one of 
the great Powers by submitting to a material modification 
of the present system without being consulted. 

@ 


It seems to be generally admitted in England, even by 
the Conservatives, that the country is overwhelmingly 
Liberal, and that their lease of power will expire with the 
dissolution of the present Parliament. Mr. Gladstone’s 
estimate in the current number of the “ Nineteenth Century” 
of a Liberal majority of ninety-seven does not appear to 
be regarded as an exaggeration. The Conservatives are 
chiefly concerned to keep the Liberal majority down; 
they have apparently abandoned the hope of keeping 
themselves in power. Mr. Gladstone, who was seriously 
ill during the spring, appears to have recovered his vigor, 
and will address the National Liberal Federation next 
week. It is stated, apparently upon authority, that in the 
event of Liberal success and the organization of a Liberal 
Ministry, Mr. Gladstone will accept the position of Premier 
with Sir William Vernon Harcourt as Deputy, with a large 
share of responsibility of leading in the House of Lords. 
When an Irish Home Rule Bill is carried, Mr. Gladstone 
will finally retire, and Sir William Harcourt will succeed 
him as Premier. The Liberal party will be headed in the 
House of Lords by Lord Spencer, and the Earl of Rose- 
bery will act as Foreign Secretary. The meeting of the 
Federation next week will probably be an important one. 
Over two thousand delegates, representing more than six 
thousand Liberal associations, will be present, and the 
final platform on which the party will go to the country 
at the next election will be agreed upon. One of the 
questions which will come up for discussion will be the 
question of the eight-hour day. 


® 
The Irrigation Congress which met in Salt Lake City 
last week was almost unanimous in favor of demanding 
from the people of the United States that they make an 
unlimited grant of all the so-called arid lands to the States 
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and Territories within which they are located. One of 
the resolutions went even further, and demanded large 
National appropriations to carry forward the work of 
sectional irrigation. The first of these demands can 
be objected to only because of the sweeping character of 
the grant which is asked. One member of the Congress 
did urge that the suspicion of a colossal land steal be 
avoided by asking simply that the lands be given in trust 
by the National Government to the State and Territorial 
Governments. ‘The people of the East are part owners in 
this domain as well as the people of the West, and it is a 
good deal to ask of the former that they absolutely 
relinquish their interests. Yet it would be far wiser for the 
National Government to give over these lands unreserv- 
edly to the States and Territories than itself to begin the 
construction of works of irrigation. The story told by 
our “Spectator” a fortnight ago, of how the inhabitants 
of Buncombe County, North Carolina, had welcomed the 
expenditure ‘of several hundreds of thousands of dollars by 
the National Government to make navigable one of their 
cteeks, when they would not have taxed themselves one 
hundred dollars to have the work done, is a fair illus- 
tration of how the money of the Nation can be squandered 
on sectional improvements. ‘The people of the far West 
are the only good judges of whether any irrigation work 
will be worth what it costs. Ifthey are to pay for it, they 
will see to it that the money is well expended; and as 
they are to get the benefit, it is right that they should pay 
the costs. California has successfully carried forward the 
work of irrigating its desert lands, and other States and 
Territories should be left to follow its example instead of 
calling upon the National Government. 


@ 


The New York “ Times ” has an article on ecclesiastical 
movements in the Congregational denomination which 
indicates in the writer a knowledge, real or assumed, of 
the condition and prospects of the American Board. The 
Treasurer will report at the annual meeting at Pittsfield, 
October 13-16, an increase of $66,500 over last year 
from churches and living donors, and also that the demands 
on the Board have practically exhausted both the Swett 
and Otis funds. These facts indicate that the action at 
Minneapolis last year has done something to restore the 
confidence of the churches in the Board and to promote 
unity in its support, and they also indicate that the Pru- 
dential Committee have resolved to trust the churches, 
showing that resolve by their expenditure of their reserve 
fund. The “Times” adds that there is good authority 
for the statement that Dr. Alden intends to present his 
resignation at the October meeting, which he felt he could 
not do while under fire. It notes in this connection also 
that Dr. Quint, who has been a leader of what we may 
call the “center,” urges in the “ Congregationalist ” that, 
in making nominations to the Board, vacancies should not 
be filled from one wing to the exclusion of the other. If 
the indications afforded by these facts may be trusted, 
there is reason to hope that the Minneapolis meeting may 
prove to have been a turning-point jin the history of the 
Board. ‘This organization ought to have as its executive 
head the most statesmanlike intellect, lay or clerical—it 
would not much matter which—to be found in the Con- 
gregational denomination. With such a man to shape the 
administrative policy of the Board, and with Dr. Storrs to 
represent its policy, its purposes, and its needs by the pen 
and upon the platform, there is no reason why this parent 
of the foreign missionary organizations of this country 
should not resume its honorable position of leadership. 
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GENERAL NEws.—By proclamation of the President, the 
newly gained Indian lands near Oklahoma were thrown open 
to settlement at noon on Tuesday; thousands of eager 
seekers for good locations waited at the border line of the 
new territory, and raced at the given minute to secure the 
best land ; the land opened for settlement consists of the 
country of the Sacs and Foxes, 472,000 acres; of the 
Iowas, 229,559 acres; and of the Pottawatomies, 400,- 
ooo acres—in all 1,101,559 acres. On September 19 
twenty-nine Belgian miners lost their lives by a col- 
liery explosion. Wagner’s opera “Lohengrin” was 
given in Paris last week, despite the agitation of the 
anti-German party against it; there was some disturb- 
ance and several arrests, but no serious rioting. Joseph 
H. Knapp, President of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, and a prominent figure in Brooklyn philan- 
thropic work, died on September 14, on the steamship La 
Champagne, on his way home to this country. Ex- 
Congressman William L. Scott, of Pennsylvania, died sud- 
denly at Newport, R. I., on September 19; Mr. Scott was 
largely interested in the railroad and mining development 
of Pennsylvania, was prominent in political matters, and 
represented the State in Congress, 1884-86. Further 
reports from the flooded districts in Spain show that the 
loss of life was greater than at first supposed ; it is believed 
that about two thousand lives have been lost and many 
hundreds of homes destroyed. 


K 
The Temperance Issue: 


That our readers in the State of New York may the 
more clearly apprehend the temperance issue as it is pre- 
sented by the platforms of the two great parties, we present 
in parallel columns their respective declarations on this 
snbject : 

















THE REPUBLICAN PLATFORM THE DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM 


We favor comprehensive and We demand a revision of the 


The Christian Union 


efficient excise legislation for giv- 
ing local option by counties, towns, 
and cities, and restriction by taxa- 
tion in such localities as do not by 


various confused statutes regulat- 
ing the sale of intoxicating liquors, 
and the enactment of a just, equi- 
table, and comprehensive excise 


law framed in accordance with ex- 
isting public sentiment as repeat- 
edly manifested. 

We believe that all revenues, 
whether called license fees or taxes, 
should belong to the treasuries of 
the localities under whose author- 
ity licenses are issued, to be ap- 
plied in reducing the burden of 
local taxation. 

We are opposed to all sumptu- 
ary legislation that needlessly in- 
terferes with the personal liberty 
or reasonable customs of the peo- 
ple. We favor the largest liberty 
for the individual citizen consist- 
ent with the public welfare. 


option exclude the liquor traffic. 


Temperance men have a fair opportunity this fall of 
casting a vote for temperance that will tell. The Repub- 
lican party offers a platform which at least approximately 
complies with the demand of Dr. Herrick Johnson and the 
“Voice,” for one on which all opponents of the open saloon 
can work together. It offers to every locality in the State 
an opportunity to prohibit absolutely the liquor saloon; it 
abandons the experiment of high license, and proposes to 
give up the license system altogether ; and it provides in 
lieu thereof for a tax, but only in those localities in which 
the saloon is not prohibited under local option. If any 


prohibitionist should claim that he cannot conscien- 
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tiously sanction a system which imposes a tax on the liquor 
business, he should at least remember that some of the 
rest of us also have consciences, and cannot conscien- 
tiously vote for a system which gives to the liquor business 
the bonus of exemption from taxation, which is ordi- 
narily given only to a business which the State desires 
especially to foster. The demand of the Democratic party 
is couched in more glittering generalities, but is hardly less 
ambiguous, than that of the Republican party; and it is 
interpreted by Democratic legislation and administration 
under Governor Hill’s leadership, and by the recent de- 
mand of Mayor Grant for a Sunday opening of the saloons. 
So interpreted, it means a revision of the license laws in 
the interest of the liquor traffic; such an appropriation of 
license fees as shall make it the apparent interest of each 
locality to increase the licenses; and a diminution rather 
than an increase of the restrictions imposed by present 
legislation. The issue is plain, its meaning unmistakable. 

The present no-system of New York State is as bad as 
can well be conceived. It isa sham andalie. We pre- 
tend to regulate the liquor traffic, and leave it unregulated. 
We pretend to license the sale of liquor by hotels, and give 
the license to establishments that furnish neither bed nor 
board for man or beast. We profess to tax the saloon, and 
levy a license fee so insignificant as to afford no restraint 
on the traffic, only a delusive argument to taxpayers to 
permit it. We profess to restrict the business by prohibit- 
ing sales to certain persons, on certain days, at certain 
hours, but make no pretense of enforcing the restrictions. 
We declare our purpose to allow the sale only by persons 
of good moral character, and give permits to notorious 
thieves and blacklegs to carry on the sale in shops known 
by the police to be the resorts and breeding-places of every 
form of vice and crime. We allow the liquor-dealer an 
appeal to the courts to compel the Excise Commissioners 
to give him a license, and we refuse the people an appeal 
to compel them to decline a license when to grant it is 
clearly against public policy. We provide just enough 
restriction to irritate the German, who regards beer as a 
wholly innocent beverage, but not enough to put any hin- 
drance on the sale of whisky, which all intelligent men know 
to be a poisonous beverage. It would, indeed, be difficult 
to point to a single feature of our present excise laws in the 
State of New York which deserves approbation. 

The Republican party at length offers a reasonable hope 
of real amendment. If it does not propose all that radical 
temperance men desire, it offers all that public sentiment 
will enact or can enforce ; and it offers it in such a formas 
to remove every objection of radical temperance men 
which can be removed without exciting still more serious 
objections in the minds of temperance men as sincere if 
not as radical. The man who believes that the temper- 
ance issue is the principal issue in State politics has a 
very simple problem presented to him this fall in the 
Empire State. 

This is not the estimate of a Republican journal. The 
Christian Union does not believe in the principles, the 
policy, or the tendency of the Republican party as a 
National party, if recent National legislation interprets its 
attitude truly. But if all honest temperance men cannot 
work together on the Republican platform in New York 
State this year, it is because they are hopelessly divided, 
and the dominance of the liquor interest in the State will 
be charged in the great accounting primarily to the apathy 
and the divided counsels of men who pretended to be the 
foes of the saloon, but whose hate of the saloon was not 
warm enough to fuse them in a common effort against a 
common foe. 
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Give Your Inmost Seif 


There is a quality in every genuine nature which is 
peculiar to itself; something so individual and personal 
that it is unique. The world has seen nothing like it, and 
will see nothing like it again; so marvelous are the possi- 
bilities of combination of quality, temperament, and men- 
tal gift among men. ‘This quality is the one original gift 
which the person who possesses it may bestow upon the 
world ; the one new thing which that person may add to 
the sum of things already existing. To make this quality 
as clear, pure, and strong as possible is to make the most 
of one’s life; to give it the freest, fullest, and deepest 
expression is to secure and exert the highest influence 
possible upon others. In certain books we recognize this 
quality as pre-eminent. We find it in a writer like Emer- 
son, whose work, devoid as it is of personal allusion, is 
so individual, so pervaded by soul as well as by mind, that 
we always feel ourselves in contact with the man; and in 
all the best writing, the best painting, and the best music, 
we detect this quality, which means something more than 
skill or mind, and which inVolves a disclosure of the soul. 
The greatest gift which Christ bestowed upon humanity 
was himself ; compared with this, his works and his deeds, 
necessary and sublime as they were and are, were of sec- 
ondary importance. ‘They find their truest value in the 
fact that they disclose him, that through them his nature 
reveals itself. This is their supreme office to us. In his 
teachings it is not so much the general truth—though the 
world could not spare that—that touches us, as the man 
behind it. In his miracles it is the overflow of the per- 
sonal power which is most wonderful. Words of wisdom 
and works of power have their place, but the first place 
belongs to the man himself. There is something in us 
which cometh not by observation, and which escapes all 
analysis, and that something is this personal quality; the 
secret thing which, if rightly understood, nourished, and 
expressed, makes us the bearers of a new word of God to 
men. For every human life is a new inlet into the divine 
life, and through every true and large personality, as 
through a new channel, there pours into the world a new 
force. 

So great is our deference to the opinion of others, so 
sensitive are we to the traditions and influences surround- 
ing us, so difficult is it to attain and hold faith in the high- 
est things, that very few of us ever express consistently 
and continuously our best selves. We take refuge in 
something lower. The deepest thought that we have about 
life we hold back from the world, partly through self- 
distrust, and partly through a desire to conform to the 
standards around us. Most of us miss that perfect fear- 
lessness and repose in the inspiration of our own souls 
which made Emerson so inspiring a teacher. We are too 
anxious to harmonize our faith with the faith of others, 
too anxious not to appear isolated and singular. More- 
over, we are constantly repelled from the expression of 
our best selves by the morbidness and self-consciousness 
of many who are constantly proclaiming to the world that 
they are giving it a new gospel. This fear may be safely 
Set aside; no true and wholesome nature need ever tear 
any element of vulgarity or any loss of that privacy so 
dear to a noble soul in speaking out its deepest thought. 
The fearless expression of the very best thought that is in 
us, while it may reveal a new standard to those who sur- 
round us, need not make our own personality prominent ; 
but whether this result follow or not, the supreme duty 
of every life is first to live according to its highest 
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convictions, and then to express what is most sacred and 
true to it without reference to the effect upon others. To 
do this is to give the world the one word which our life. 
was fashioned to utter, and to exert the one influence in 
which is to be found our highest service to our fellows. 


%B 
The Reason Why 


It should always be remembered, in reading anything written and 
printed concerning the “ value” of silver bullion or currency, that the 
custom of the gold-bug writers is to reckon the value of silver 7x gold 
coin. Now, the Constitution recognizes silver as money equally with 
gold. Why it should be treated as a commodity and not as a precious 
metal the financiers do not condescend to inform us. In fact, they 
give no reason why silver should not be coined on the same terms as 
gold and treated by the Government with equal consideration, except 
that, if silver were freely coined, there would then be plenty of money, 
easy times, and a reduction of the interest value of capital —Z xchange. 


Though The Christian Union is not an organ of “ gold- 
bugs,” it will try to give this question a plain answer. 

Money is useful only for what it represents and can pro- 
cure. It will not feed a hungry man, nor shelter a homeless 
one, nor clothe a naked one, nor warm a cold one. The 
ignorant cannot read it, nor the weary enjoy its melodies, 
nor the lover of beauty feed his taste upon it. It is neither 
food, nor shelter, nor clothing, nor fuel, nor books, nor 
music, nor pictures. And yet it is all these, because 
it will procure them, but only because it will procure 
them. 

It is, therefore, of the first importance to the community 
that the purchasing power of every kind of money should 
be the same. For the only value of money is in its pur- 
chasing power. So long as money will purchase what man 
needs, and, of what man needs, an equal amount, equal in 
quality, it is wholly immaterial whether it be gold or silver 
or paperor wampum. But the moment there is a difference 
in the value of different kinds of money, trouble begins. If 
the gold dollar will buy four pounds of beef and the silver 
dollar only three pounds, the owner may call each a dollar, 
but he has not the same money in one pocket as in the other. 
Calling them the same does not make them the same. And 
the only way to keep them the same is to make one inter- 
changeable for the other. 

If the United States Government could give the silver 
dollar a purchasing power in the world’s markets equal to 
that of a gold dollar, free coinage of silver would be unob- 
jectionable. Hitherto it has failed to do this, and there is 
no reason to believe that it can do this. And if it tries 
and fails, we shall have two kinds of money in this country, 
one of which will purchase more than the other. And when- 
ever that condition of affairs exists, the men who are shrewd 
and strong will get the gold, that is, the money that will 
buy the most and best articles, and the wage-earners and 
the salaried men will get the silver, that is, the money 
which will buy the least. They will have to pay for all 
imported articles in gold or a gold equivalent, and for their 
labor will be paid in silver or a silver equivalent. 

That is the reason why journals which, like The Chris- 
tian Union, believe that there ought to be more money in 
the country, and that silver and gold ought to be made 
equally money and equally a standard of value, do not 
believe in free and unlimited coinage of silver by the 
United States Government, acting without conference with 
other nations. They believe that this would make two 
kinds of money, and the rich would certainly get the 
best money and the poor would certainly get the poorest 
money. 








570 
The Kingdom on Earth 


While Mr. Dale in England—if we may trust the imper- 
fect reports which have come across the water to us—is 
criticising the contention of Washington Gladden that 
Christianity is social and organic, and is contending that 
the Church, as a Church, and the ministry as its represent- 
atives, have nothing to do directly with the social, indus- 
trial, and semi-economic questions of the day, the tendency 
of leaders of thought in every denomination is clearly in 
the other direction. If it is an evil tendency, Mr. Dale is 
none too soon in the field and none too earnest in resist- 
ing it. The example which Maurice and Kingsley set in 
the last generation is followed to-day by ministers high in 
position in all denominations. The most distinguished 
illustration is that afforded by the Pope’s late encyclical, 
wholly devoted to a discussion of the industrial problem 
and the duty of the Church and the ministry toward the 
so-called laboring classes. Another indication scarcely less 
significant is furnished by an address on “ The Church and 
Poverty,” delivered by John Brisben Walker, Ph.D., at the 
Catholic University at Washington, to a congregation of 
young men preparing for the Roman Catholic priesthood. 
We should be glad to see this address published by some 
non-ecclesiastical firm, and so brought to the attention of 
the Protestant ministry and the Protestant Churches. We 
quote from it a few sentences to indicate its drift and 
spirit. We believe that copies can be obtained by address- 
ing the author, care of “ Cosmopolitan Magazine :” 

“This is no time to be thinking of the elegance of the vestments 
you are to wear, the respect you will inspire, the salaries you are likely 
to receive, or the promotion to higher ecclesiastical dignities you are 
likely to earn. 

“The time has come when Christianity, to prevail, must be real. 

“ History has not pages enough to record the absurdities committed 
by Christian priests and princes. This is God’s lesson to us. It is 
outlined in the history of every individual of His Church, from the 
savagery of St. Peter pulling his sword to chop off the servant’s ear, 
down to the cruel shooting of Hugo Bassi. Why do Catholic writers 
seek to cover up the horrors of St. Bartholomew, the cruelties of an 
Inquisition which burned the flesh of human beings made in God’s 
likeness, or the self-sufficient wisdom which refused to recognize the 
truths discovered by Galileo? 

“ Even to-day, in New York, you wait in vain before Catholic altars 
for sermons, commensurate with the subject, against corrupt city rule 
and the evils of unlimited drinking-saloons; although they are Catho- 
lics who are chiefly responsible for the existence of both these evils. 

“ Our so-called social system is to-day a travesty upon the Gospel. 

“ We are producing to-day in this country more than all of its inhab- 
itants can consume; and yet fully one-third of the labor is wasted in 
efforts which are necessary under our social system, but which are of 
no benefit to mankind at large. 

“Our poor do not want alms, but the right to earn their bread— 
including, in a moderate degree, the comforts of life—by labor. 

“You of Christ’s Church must stop thinking that an occasional 
penny doled out on a street corner, or a contribution to an orphan 
asylum, satisfies the full measure of your responsibility. You must 
look to your laws, and see that they bear equally upon all classes ; and 
your duties, clergy and layman alike, will never be fulfilled until you 
study these questions and aid to the full extent of your ability in bring- 
ing about a solution.” 


Such sentences as these—and they indicate the character 
of the entire address, though they lose much of their 
original force from being given out of their connections— 
uttered by a Roman Catholic whose loyalty to his Church 
has never been questioned, in an address to students 
preparing for the Roman Catholic priesthood, would have 
been startling a quarter of a century ago; now they 
arouse no protest and evoke little even of comment. 

But they do not stand alone. They are matched by the 
eloquence, the more powerful because unimpassioned, of 
Canon Farrar in England and Bishop Huntington in the 
United States, representing the Episcopal communion, and 
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by the passionate indictment of social and organized 
selfishness by the Rev. George D. Herron, or the more 
scientific but not less effective contrasts between Christ’s 
teaching and modern industrialism in the writings of 
Washington Gladden, both eminent Congregationalists, 
The tendency to insist upon Christianity as an applied re- 
ligion, and the duty of the Church and the ministry to apply 
its principles to the cure of social evils as well as of indi- 
vidual character, is clearly common to all communions. 
But if the ministers are to do this work they must prepare 
themselves for it by special studies. 

Mr. Beecher, being asked why he did not preach on the 
doctrine of election, replied wittily that he did not preach on 
subjects which he knew nothing about. We suspect that 
conscientious ignorance keeps most ministers silent on 
social problems. The minister knows more about scholastic 
theology than any of his congregation; but many in his 
congregation know, or think they know, more than he does 
about social problems. For this reason we welcome the 
proposition in the last “ Andover Review” from Dr. Dana 
for the establishment of chairs of Social Science in our 
theological seminaries. He is right in his contention that 
occasional courses of lectures are not enough. The 
argument for the introduction of the topic in pulpit instruc- 
tions is tersely put by Rothe: “I do not for one moment 
doubt that the Lord Jesus Christ has a far deeper interest 
nowadays in the development of our political condition 
than in our so-called church movements and questions of 
the day. He knows well which has the more important 
issues behind it.” But the ministry cannot deal intelli- 
gently with these topics without a more thorough education 
in Social Economics than any theological seminary now 
affords. Even if it were necessary to give less theology in 
order to give more sociology, the exchange would not be 
unprofitable. 

It is not necessary nor even expedient that the minister 
should leave his pulpit to become a politician, or stay 
in his pulpit and turn it into a political rostrum. He 
need not assume to declare ex cathedra whether the govern- 
ment should own the railroads or no, whether taxes should 
be levied on personal property and incomes or only on 
land, whether taxation should be used only to obtain a 
revenue or also to stimulate certain trades and manu- 
factures, whether a normal labor day of eight hours should 
be established for all industries, exactly where is the line 
between legitimate dealing in futures and gambling. But 
he should know and teach his people whether government 
is a divine institution or a “ necessary evil ”’—the less of 
it the better; whether that is a Christian system which 
makes it possible for one man to accumulate two hundred 
millions in a lifetime, and leaves in “ hard times” a million 
of willing workers unable to earn their daily bread ; which 
builds within a stone’s throw of each other unparalleled 
palaces for a few rich and unparalleled tenement-houses 
for the many poor; which presents at the same moment 
the spectacle of nominally Christian people, in direct 
violation of Christ’s most specific instructions, wasting in 
scenes of gluttony and drunkenness thousands of dollars, 
and a crowded city population in which one in every ten 
of the people are more or less dependent on. the doled-out 
charity of their neighbors for support; which at one 
extreme pampers a few in luxurious idleness and at the 
other extreme drives thousands into reluctant idleness, and 
between these two extremes coerces men into twelve hours 
of drudgery out of the twenty-four, and sends mothers 
away ‘from their babes to eke out by their ill-paid 
labors the insufficient incomes of their husbands. To 
repeat by rote, “ Do unto others as ye would that men 
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should do unto you,” is not sufficient. The educated 
ministry must know enough about modern industrialism to 
know what this golden principle of action means when 
applied to existing conditions, and they must have the 
courage to apply it. Count Tolstoi is right in his conten- 
tion that Jesus Christ taught men how to live here, and 
that the Church has departed from his teaching in substi- 
tuting therefor a teaching whose avowed purpose is to pre- 
pare them for some unknown life hereafter. The object 
of the Gospel is both to inspire the prayer, “ Thy kingdom 
come, thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven,” and 
to show the way to an answer. It is safe to say that the 
angels in heaven do not plan corners in harps; and that 
no saintly Dives dwells in purple and fine linen and fares 
sumptuously every day, ignorant that Lazarus in a tene- 
ment-house around the corner can get neither bread nor an 
opportunity to earn it. 

Primitive Christianity was pre-eminently philanthropic. 
It is one of the best signs of the times that leaders in all 
denominations are endeavoring to bring the Church back 
to the simplicity of that faith which works by love. 


& 
The Spectator 


A good story is something to be grateful for, and if you get 
one which has two points—one of its own and a second which 
“lies in the application”—you have a prize indeed. Such 
an one came to the writer the other day in the Chicago 
office of the Atchison Route. The Spectator asked why this 
company persisted in putting an accent over the final ¢ in their 
official title, Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fé, when no accent 
belonged tothe Spanish. He was answered that it had descended 
from the founders, and the directors had a hazy idea that a 
document would not be legal if Santa Fe were spelled without 
this mark. “ And this,” said Mr. White, “reminds me of an 
incident which happened when our headquarters were in 
Topeka. 

“ One night our trains had been greatly delayed by snow both 
east and west, and we all remained late at the offices to get 
reports and do what we could to clear the line. When, long 
after midnight, I left the office to go to a hotel, the weather was 
bitter cold and windy, snow was heaped high in the street, and 
not a sign of life was visible anywhere, except a man leaning un- 
steadily against a lamp-post almost in front of the hotel. He 
was evidently intoxicated, and I felt that he ought to be taken 
care of; but when I touched his arm and begged him to go 
into the hotel he declined, and with much dignity informed me 
that he was waiting for a street-car. I told him that no cars 
were running—had been unable to make a trip all day on ac- 
count of the deep snow. 

“« No street-cars running!’ he exclaimed. ‘Go away! Of 
course they are. They’re oddiged to run—dy their charter ! 

“T suppose,” said the passenger agent, as we resumed our 
business, “ this company feels obliged by its charter to put on 
an accent regardless of language rules.” 


Every one who goes about among studios much has smiled at 
the queer, and sometimes startling, appearance of the lay figures 
which many artists use, and now and then they are made the 
means of practical jokes. Not long ago, however, an artist in 
New York was brought under suspicion by one in a way which 
would be worthy of the plot of a blood-and-thunder story-writer. 
His studio windows looked out upon the windows of a factory 
where girls worked in large numbers, and these were always 
interested in watching the posings of his models, which were 
often placed near the open window—not “in the nude,” it is 
well to explain. On one occasion, lately, having finished with 
the general figure of a picture for which a model had been 
posing several days, the painter pulled down the window-shade 
to subdue the light, and replaced his model by a lay figure, upon 
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which he arranged some drapery he desired to draw; and, to 
steady the affair, tied a cord around its neck and fastened it toa 
nail in the wall. Imagine his astonishment, two days later, 
when the door was suddenly opened by a man, who ushered in 
a policeman, and both unceremoniously hurried into the painter’s 
interior apartment. Then the stranger stopped, a blank look 
spreading over his countenance, and the officer burst into a roar 
of laughter that nearly sent all his brass buttons flying. The 
explanation and apology to the amazed artist were, that the 
sudden closing of the curtain where the model had been sitting, 
and the subsequent appearance of the shadow of a female figure 
hung by the neck, had so alarmed the factory girls that they 
refused to work until this ‘dreadful murder” had been investi- 
gated. 
3) 


Out in Rockland County. the other day, the Spectator ran 
across a jolly sort of clergyman who had been, years ago, a navy 
chaplain, and who told a good yarn. When his ship was cruis- 
ing in the waters of Madagascar, about 1857, old Queen Rana- 
valona reigned over that great island—the same suspicious and 
despotic woman who, when she declared Christianity illegal, 
accompanied the decree by the pleasantry that in reality she was 
doing the converts a favor, since she proposed to give them a 
chance to obtain the highest of Christian honors—martyrdom ; 
and many of them received it, too. This hard old queen, who 
was no fool and was a great stickler for prerogative and cere- 
mony, made a visit, during the chaplain’s stay, at Mauritius, 
where she was received with a salute, and subsequently sailed 
over to Reunion, where the French gave her a similar reception 
and various courtesies. Somebody informed the old lady, how- 
ever, that in both cases the salutes were not those which would 
have been fired had a European sovereign entered the harbor, 
but of a much inferior order. Whereupon Queen Ranavalona 
issued a royal edict prohibiting the sale of beef to Mauritius 
and Reunion, neither of which had any herds of their own. 


® 


Here was a pretty state of things. They couldn’t do without 
beef, but they couldn’t get it without acknowledging the slight 
which had been paid this “woman scorned.” Public clamor 
got louder, and the cocked hats of the military and naval com- 
mandants were put together in consultation. The result was 
surrender. A French corvette, convoyed by an English frigate, 
went to Tamatave, inviting Ranavalona to repeat her visits, 
She gra- 
ciously consented, and as she stepped on board, and again when 
she landed, powder enough was burnt to satisfy the amour 
propre of even Victoria, regina. Processions were formed by 
thousands of children in Mauritius, who strewed flowers as the 
old lady passed, and everybody sang “ God Save the Queen,” 
when, as the chaplain remarked, everybody meant quite the 
other thing. But: Ranavalona gained her point, and again 
allowed the abject colonists to buy her beef. 


@ 


Preliminary to an amusing pulpit anecdote, which is well 
vouched for, let the Spectator remind the reader that there has 
come about recently a revival of interest in cricket-playing, 
which is much to be commended. It would be more exact, 
however, to say a rise of interest, since this glorious old game 
has never taken that hold in the United States which it deserves, 
and which it maintains in all other English-speaking communities 
the world round. Probably this is due in the north, at least, 
to the austere traditions of the early New England colonists, 
and is another one of the sins the Puritans have to answer for 
to their recreation-loving descendants. At any rate, cricket is 
now being played by many well-established clubs in the vicinity 
of New York, and these clubs count among their members many 
clergymen of English birth, who are among the best and most 
enthusiastic of players. It was one of these who, the other 
Sunday, following a Saturday when he had been one of the 
victors in a hard-fought match, delighted his congregation by 
gravely announcing from the sacred desk, “ And here endeth 
the first innings.” 
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Why the Jews of Russia are Persecuted’ 
By Lewis N. Dembitz 


AVING read in the August “ North American ” 

Goldwin Smith’s justification of the ill-treat- 

ment of the Russian Jews, I have awaited 

patiently the promised answer that was to 

appear in the September number. But I find 

that “ Bendavid’s” brilliant article does not 

meet directly the accusations of the modern Haman, which 
are, in substance, the following : 

First : The Jews of our and of former days are not descend- 
ed from a race of God-fearing, simple-minded farmers and 
shepherds, such as the writer of Leviticus, with his years 
of release and of jubilee, contemplates, if, indeed, such a 
race ever existed; but they, like their Phoenician neigh- 
bors, have always been a greedy, grasping tribe of traders, 
with no ethical or religious elevation, too worldly to allow 
zesthetics to grow up among them; with no faith in, or care 
for, a future life, and with an unspiritual religion, wholly 
foreign to the ideas taught by the Nazarene. 

Second: Not because they were driven out of their an- 
cient home, but from an innate love of gain, the Jews have 
insinuated themselves among the nations, where they now 
live as “a parasitic race, eating out the core of national 
life, and absorbing the national wealth” by exactions of 
usury, by overreaching the unwary, and by sale of strong 
drink. 

Hence, Mr. Smith argues that they deserve all that they 
got in Russia through the “ peasants’ revolt,” as he calls 
the riots of 1881, and by implication it follows that the 
Russian Government is right in keeping its Hebrew sub- 
jects from gaining a permanent home in Russia proper, in 
confining them to the cities of the West, in excluding them 
from all honorable pursuits, in holding them in constant 
terror, in driving hundreds of thousands into exile; and 
all this upon “economic” grounds, not from religious 
intolerance. In his review article he justifies the riots ; in 
a letter to the “Nation” he says that he has not yet 
formed his judgment about the acts of the Government; 
it seems, therefore, that those acts of the Government 
with which every newspaper reader is acquainted are, in 
Professor Smith’s eyes, right and proper. 

He is as wrong in his premises as in his conclusions, 
Well-attested history teaches that the Jews of Palestine, 
from the Maccabean times down, were almost exclusively 
engaged in farming; yet through their intense toil and 
thrift the population was quite dense. The seashore, all 
but Joppa, was held by Greeks and Pheenicians ; and at 
Joppa the traders and sailors were mainly Gentiles. 

After the defenders of Jerusalem and the people of 
Judea had been killed or enslaved and deported by Titus 
and his legions, the dwellers of Galilee were allowed to till 
their fields as before. They multiplied so rapidly that in 
fifty years after the fall of Jerusalem they raised, under 
Bar Cochba, a rebellion against the Emperor Hadrian more 
troublesome than that which had been waged against Ves- 
pasian. And this new nation of the Galileans was a 
nation of farmers, with no sea-coast, with no cities. Again 
there was a massacre, again a deportation—this time to the 
Lower Rhine, to Worms, and Cologne ; and from the fam- 
ilies then deported the Jews of northern Europe, including 
those of Russia, are sprung. 

But Galilee was not entirely laid waste. The great school 
at Tiberias, where, about 220 a.p., Rabbi Jehuda the Saint 
compiled the Mishna, was surrounded by thrifty farmers, 
who looked askance at commerce as leading to deceit, and 
allowed it to be hampered by the severest laws. The 
Mishna defines “ oppression” as selling one-sixth above or 
buying one-sixth below the market price; it forbids the 
merchant to mix new and old wine, or good and bad grain, 
even with the purchaser’s knowledge, for to do so would 
aid the latter in deceiving others. It winds up the rules 





1 It may be well to state that this defense of the Jewish race and character is 
from the pen of a layman, not of a rabbi.—EpiTors C. U. 


about the requisites of a sale thus : “ Nevertheless, He who 
enforced his demand on the generation of the Flood will 
know how to make himself paid by the man who does not 
stand to his word.” This is not the tone of shopkeepers 
and money-lenders. 

And as in Galilee, so it was later on in Babylonia, where 
the Talmud was elaborated on the basis of the Mishna: 
the same unbending integrity in all questions of mine and 
thine ; for the school at Nehardea, like that of Tiberias, 
was surrounded and sustained by farmers. This settlement 
was broken up by the intolerant Parsees; that in Galilee 
by the Christian Emperors; otherwise the Jews might still 
sow and reap their harvests on the sea of Gennesaret and 
on the Euphrates. 

The laws of the Mishna, like those of Moses, are meant 
for farmers. The daily prayer-book knows of no earthly 
wants but those which a good crop will satisfy. If the Jews 
are now, in the main, a race of traders, the impulse must 
have come from without. 

Mr. Smith hints that Jesus was more spiritual than 
other Jews, because, as a Galilean, he came of a mixed 
race—forgetting that the admixture in Galilee was of those 
very shrewd Pheenicians whose kinship is our condemna- 
tion. And if this mixed race was better than the sangre 
azul of Judea, and can claim the nearer kinship of the 
Nazarene, the Russian Jews, as the descendants of the 
Galileans, should enjoy the benefit. We of the Judean or 
Sefardic descent are quite willing that they, in their pres- 
ent straits, should enjoy it. 

But the character given by Mr. Smith to the Jews is 
alike unjust to the Judean as to the Galilean, to either of 
these “ unsectarian ” branches which he has just discovered. 
He says that among Jews there can be no “ asceticism ;” 
that is, no mortification of the flesh, self-inflicted in the 
belief that it elevates the soul and brings it nearer to God. 
Now, every reader of the Bible knows that in Gospel times 
many of the Jews, ¢. g., the disciples of John the Baptist, 
fasted. This does not mean fasting when the law, Mo- 
saic or rabbinical, prescribed it; but it means abstaining 
from food from daybreak to nightfall on every Monday and 
Thursday in the year, feast-days and new moons alone ex- 
cepted. The men who thus fasted on two days of the 
week, and lived on other days on locusts and wild honey, 
have had their successors by the ten thousand, down to 
our days; while men under penance have undertaken 
much longer fasts. To lose one’s sleep every morning in 
order to attend prayers Jdcfore the regular daily morning 
service is also a mortification of the flesh ; yet the “ Watcher 
in the Morning ” service has its ten regular attendants still 
in every large city of Europe. 

One of the sages of the Mishna said in a passage re- 
printed in the Prayer-book: “Eat bread with salt, drink 
water by measure, sleep on the ground, live a toilsome life ; 
and if thou labor in [the study of] the Law, happy thou art, 
and well it is with thee ; happy in this world and well in 
the next.” 

This rule has been lived up to literally by very many Jews, 
to our own days, by many more than the fasters. Manya 
mechanic or peddler has worked on his Sunday, Monday, or 
Tuesday, and, finding that he has earned enough to buy 
bread and herrings for self and family for the week, has 
thrown aside his tools or his pack to study the Bible or 
Talmud till Friday night by way of work, and on the Sab- 
bath by way of recreation. A race in which so many per- 
sons love this, or any kind of study, more than either gain 
or gross pleasures cannot be so greedy as Mr. Smith imag- 
ines. In fact, the great mass of Jews in Poland and West 
Russia are squalidly poor mainly because they or their 
fathers have studied when they might have traded or 
worked. 


And how was it among the more wealthy? My own 


grandfather in Hungary owned vineyards and orchards 
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presses and stills; my grandmother supervised them ; he 
sat in his library, surrounded by young men who ate at his 
table, and with them he “ studied the law.” And like him 
were many others, whose wives were proud to be mated to 
“learned”? men. If Mr. Smith looks for a Jew who knows 
no book beyond his ledger, he will find him most readily 
among his “denationalized and derabbinized” Jews, not 
among those who are true to their traditions. He tells us, 
with an air of authority, that the Jew has no thought of a 
future life; “his God blesses and curses” men in this 
world; his Talmudic religion has no resemblance to that 
taught by Jesus. Every student who has taken the trouble 
to compare the synoptic Gospels and the Mishna knows 
that the exact contrary is true, and every child can infer 
it from a glance at his Bible. Only the Sadducees, who 
have left no successors, ignored the “ world to come ;” the 
Pharisees preached the hope of a better world, and “ the 
people” entertained it. The parable of Dives and Laza- 
rus is nothing but the Pharisaic saying, “ No man is en- 
titled to two tables, this world and the world to come.” 
The Mishna is full of the “world to come,” and records 
the popular belief as toGehenna. The Prayer-book almost 
begins with a sample passage from the Talmud, according 
to which man receives “in the world to come the main 
reward for such righteous deeds as honoring father and 
mother, charity, early attendance at the ‘school,’ hospital- 
ity, visiting the sick, endowing brides, escorting the dead, 
devotion in prayer, peace-making, and, above all, study of 
the Law.” Thus every Jewish child is taught a doctrine 
much like that which Christian children learn in their cate- 
chisms, but which Professor Smith, to judge from his arti- 
cle, does not believe at all. 

In fact, almost every word or sentence of the Nazarene’s 
teaching (except, of course, what he is reported as saying 
about himself) finds its counterpart in the Mishna (using 
the word in its wider sense, as embracing the Baraitha, 
or scattered, uncodified sayings). The Lord’s Prayer 
is avowedly and visibly abridged from Jewish litanies, 
still found in modern prayer-books; the Golden Rule 
is slightly modified from a saying of Hillel. Even 
where Jesus in his scorn for the things of this world 
seems to run to extremes; when he addresses those who 
care for the morrow, “ye of little faith,” he uses the very 
words of a rabbinic tradition. In the treatise A7vddushin, 
where different views are set forth as to the best vocation 
in which a man should bring up his son, Rabbi Nehovai 
says: “I do not teach my sons any trade but the Zaw. 
Have you ever heard of a wild beast or a bird that has a 
trade? Yet God feeds them in plenty; how much more 
me, whom he has created for his glory!” Here are the 
lilies of the field, exactly. And though this Rabbi was 
overruled by the majority, innumerable Jews, especially in 
Russian Poland, have followed his advice. 

Through compulsion, not from set purpose, the Jews 
have left their own land and settled among the Gentiles ; 
not to make gain out of the loss of others, but to find a 
resting-place for the soles of their feet ; to live and to serve 
God. They had one quality which, more than Sabbath 
or circumcision, kept them apart ; they were always unfit- 
ted for slaves. Though Titus and Hadrian enslaved 
myriads of them, soon thereafter history is wholly silent as 
to Jewish slaves. Under the feudal system this one fact 
debarred the Jew from agriculture ; for, not being a Frank 
or Visigoth or Langobard, he could not be lord of the 
soil; and in Russia and Poland, even within living 
memory, there was no room in the fields except for the 
lord and for serfs and hinds. 

But can a commonwealth be made up of land-owners and 
land-tillers alone? Is there no room for the merchant, 
banker, physician, mechanic, artist, musician, writer? Is 
every one of these, including Professor Smith, a “ parasite,” 
a flea on the body politic ? 

By the by, the great bulk of the Czar’s Jewish subjects 
have not come to Russia: Russia has come to them. 
There were hardly any Jews in Russia when the Empress 
Catherine, in the division of Poland, added Lithuania and 
Volhynia to her dominions. Alexander the First, in 181 4, 
annexed the Duchy of Warsaw. These rulers undertook 
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to govern the races that lived in those countries, and they 
owed them protection. Russia demands from her Jews 
military service, and will not allow those liable to it to 
depart ; a heavy tax is put upon the emigrant’s passport ; 
difficulties and heavy expenses beset those who seek to 
sell their houses. Is this the way to treat parasites ? 

And in what condition would Lithuania be if all the 
Jews were suddenly to leave it? From the Memel to 
Minsk almost every tailor, shoemaker, mason, carpenter, 
house-painter, pavior, porter, and freight-handler is a Jew; 
even the steeple of the church is reared by the worshiper 
at the synagogue. 

Of course there are Jews in Russia (a very small 
minority) who live as money-lenders or liquor-dealers, at 
the cost of land-owners and peasants; but only in sixteen 
provinces. In the rest of the Empire these usurers and 
grog-sellers are Gentiles ; and the Moscow “ Gazette” of 
April 12, 1882, as quoted by the British Consul-General 
in his report, admits: “As regards the charges brought 
against the Jews as spoliating the masses, . . . such accu- 
sations are unfounded and unjust. . . . The gin-shops are 
not as disastrous in these parts of the country as where 
the proprietor is an orthodox Russian.” In the blue- 
book containing the consular reports from Russia, Mr. 
Smith finds only the hateful comments of Vice-Consul 
Wagstaff, the inventor of the phrase “ parasitic race.” He 
has wholly overlooked the contrary conclusions of Consul 
Wyndham, of Odessa, of Consul-General Stanley, and of 
Ambassador Sir Edward Thornton. 

The Russian peasant falls into the hands of usurers 
because the heavy government tax and his own drink 
habit keep him poor, Yet the military budget is growing, 
though famine stalks through the land ; and every attempt 
at a temperance movement is ruthlessly suppressed. Is 
the Jew at fault in all this? Much, however, can be done 
to wean the Jews of any country from sordid trading and 
from usury; and it has been done in all countries other 
than Russia. It is simple enough : give them the right to 
earn their bread in more honorable callings ; allow them 
to mingle with the rest of the people on equal terms! And 
in Russia even the despotic Nicholas acted on this princi- 
ple. He bade the Jews of his empire wear modern dress 
instead of the long gowns of fourteenth-century fashion. 
He established Rabbinical Seminaries, at which the spiritual 
leaders of the Jews would become acquainted with the 
Russian history and literature, and thus imbibe some 
Russian patriotism. He planted in the government of 
Charkoff Jewish farming colonies, which are fairly success- 
ful. Alexander II. went further. Hecompelled all Jew- 
ish children to read and write Russian; he threw the 
higher schools in all their branches open to them, while 
allowing their religious scruples about the Sabbath to be 
respected ; he admitted Jews to all crafts and profes- 
sions, and to some branches of government service ; and 
in many provinces, especially in Poland, he allowed 
them to acquire farming lands and the municipal franchise. 

Since a fatal bomb struck him, all this benign policy has 
been reversed. The blows have fallen heaviest, not on 
usurers and rum-sellers, but on students, druggists, chem- 
ists, engineers, Government clerks, who were suddenly 
driven from their chosen career; on mechanics, on farm 
laborers, who were chased out from the “ black earth,” 
where their services were needed, to starve in the cities of 
the Pale. But no class is left in peace ; expulsion, loss of 
property and livelihood, stare every one in the face. And 
as if this was not enough, the Government seems again to 
encourage a “ peasants’ revolt,” as it didin 1881 and 1882. 
The Christmas mob at Warsaw in those days, allowed to 
run riot for three days, was clearly the work of Government 
agents; one who reads the remark of Smith himself about 
that mob can hardly doubt it; certainly none who reads 
the report of Sir Edward Thornton. Oris the Russian Gov- 
ernment too good for this or any other bloody treachery ? 
It is the same that planned the abduction of the Prince of 
Bulgaria, and lately instigated the mutiny of Panitza ; 
the same whose methods Kennan has laid before a horror- 
stricken world. 

One word about the Jews “ eating out the core of national 
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life.” When I say Jews, I mean neither half-breeds nor 
apostates. Let us look at countries in which they were 
allowed to breathe, to bear themselves as men! 

In Prussia, the first man who taught the people to 
demand, not to beg, their rights from a faithless king was 
the Jewish physician Dr. Johann Jacobi, of Koenigs- 
berg. His pamphlet “Vier Pragen” (Four Questions) 
was launched in 1841. It lodged him in a fortress ; but 
it started an agitation that went on till it bore fruit in the 
March revolution of 1848. 

In the same month at Vienna the people rose against 
Metternich’s tyranny. The first man who died on a barri- 
cade was the Jewish student Spitzu. The organization at 
Vienna which sought to guard the newly won freedom was 
led by two Jewish physicians, Fishhof and Goldmark (the 
latter since well known at Brooklyn). When the reaction 
conquered, young Jelinek, brother of the chief Rabbi of 
Vienna, was a:nong the victims shot by martial law. 

In France, in February, 1848, the Jewish lawyer Cré- 
mieux, who had some years before defended his brethren at 
Damascus from the murderous aspersions of the French 
consul, took a leading part in the overthrow of Louis 
Philippe’s corrupt government, and became Minister of 
Justice of the Republic he helped to found. 

It seems, then, that more than forty years ago the Jews 
of three countries of Europe were already so far identified 
with the strivings of national life as to step to the front, 
and to offer up their own lives and fortunes. 

That the Jews of Russia do not share the present 
national aspiration of Russia—which is simply the desire 
to subject to the Cossack’s whip and to the rule of the 
“Third Section” those Slavonic countries which now enjoy 
freedom and the security of law—should not condemn 
them in the eyes of British or of American readers. 

In seeking a cause for the atrocities that are now 
inflicted upon the Hebrew race in Russia, we need not go 
very far. Every Russian, man or woman, suspected of 
liberal sentiments is imprisoned, exiled, robbed, starved, 
sometimes flogged to death; annoyances are heaped upon 
Lutherans and Roman Catholics; and as cruelty, like 
other forces, moves upon the line of least resistance, the 
race and sect which has the least backing outside of the 
Empire is treated more inhumanly than any other. For 
all the untold suffering which the will of one man, sur- 
rounded by wicked counselors of his own choosing, inflicts 
upon four millions of his subjects (fifteen times as many as 
those whom Ferdinand and Isabella expelled from Spain), 
we need look no further than the unfeeling ferocity and 
blind religious zeal of this one man, the absolute master 
of one hundred and ten millions. As Schiller’s Posa says 
to Philip IL., 

Not that you will, but that you can, 
Has filled my soul with horror! 


%§ 
The Question of Emphasis 


By the Rev. A. H. Bradford, D.D. 


It was once said of an eminent clergyman who had left 
the faith in which he had been reared, “ The trouble with 
that man is that he emphasizes his doubts rather than his 
beliefs.” The remark was profoundly true, and contained 
an explanation of the erratic course and dismal failure of 
many who have given brilliant promise, but whose influ- 
ence in later years has suffered sad eclipse. The principle 
stated in that remark holds everywhere ; but for the pur- 
pose of this article we will consider the question of 
emphasis in its relation to the individual Christian and the 
Christian minister. 

Phillips Brooks has an impressive sermon on “The 
Positiveness of the Divine Life.” The work of the world 
calls for convictions rather than negations. The only way 
to get rid of evil is by crowding it out with good. A mill- 
ion men in a century could not empty a room of darkness, 
but a child opening a door can dispel it in a second. 

In the individual experience, if there is either satisfac- 
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tion or growth, emphasis must be placed on certainties 
rather than on things concerning which there is uncertainty 
and unbelief. A simple illustration will make this plain. 
A man begins to think of what puzzles him in the Bible : 
How could a serpent talk? How could an ass speak ? 
How could a whale have swallowed Jonah? How could 
Jesus have commanded spirits to enter into the “ pigs of 
Gadara”’? How could the evidence be sufficient to attest 
the Resurrection? Gradually these questions grow until 
they crowd out all thoughts except those of their own kind, 
such as doubt of the divinity of the historic Christ and of 
the canon of the New Testament. If emphasis is on what 
seems to be its incongruities in the nature of things, that 
which is of vital importance in the Bible will be overlooked. 
Some of the most spiritual Christians have grave doubts 
concerning these questions, and some persons who have no 
doubts know nothing of the life of the spirit. Knowledge 
and spirituality are not identical. Emphasis on what is 
doubted sooner or later leads to absolute negation. It is 
not worth while to deny an error if there is no truth to 
put in its place. Emphasis on vital truths, however few 
they may be, if mixed with reverence, is sure to enlarge 
and ennoble manhood. Does that man dwell much on the 
thought of God? Hewill live as if there were a God. Is 
love with him the supreme privilege? He will live a life 
of love. Does he exalt loyalty to conscience and purity 
of heart? He is sure to prove it by conduct. Does he 
really believe in brotherhood? He will be a brother to 
all men. 

Half of the misery of the world is the result of medita- 
tion on aches and pains rather than on health and comfort. 
Most enmity between individuals arises from emphasis on 
mistakes rather than on attempts to do rght. Not many 
who have been brought up on the Bible would become 
infidels if, instead of wasting time on the serpent, Jonah, 
Balaam’s ass, and the evidence of the miraculous which is 
eighteen hundred years old, they would fasten thought to 
love and service, to purity of heart, and the spirit of broth- 
erhood—which are the signs of the Christ who is living 
and a power in this nineteenth century. A man can be a 
Christian and believe the Eden story to be allegorical, and 
that Jonah was picked up by a ship whose sign was a 
whale. Belief or unbelief in any interpretation of these 
puzzling questions is entirely secondary, and does not 
touch spiritual life. If a man doubts the divinity of the 
historic Christ, and yet believes in the divine life of the 
spiritual Christ, why should he think that he is out of har- 
mony with Christianity? If he will change his emphasis 
he will find himself in sympathy with Christ and his true 
followers. 

The effect of wrong emphasis on the part of ministers 
is manifest in various ways. It makes positive preaching 
impossible. How can he whose “stock in trade” is what 
he does not believe about the structure and authorship of 
the Bible, teach the truth in the Bible so as to help any- 
body? Whatever its structure, and whoever wrote it, it 
contains something which the world needs. Let that 
something be emphasized. It is not important for me to 
know who wrote Hebrews, but it is imperative that I have 
the Christian rather than the pagan idea of suffering and 
sacrifice. Any one can doubt; what the world needs is 
honest, genuine men with honest, genuine beliefs. 

Those who emphasize what they do not believe are 
almost always unjust to others. They fancy that what 
they disbelieve must of necessity be false ; it is but a step 
from that to denunciation of those who differ, and but one 
step more to utter uselessness in the pulpit. He who de- 
nounces the honest belief of any sincere and able man is 
both a bigot and a fool, whether he be liberal or conserva- 
tive in theology. Most of the spiritual fruitlessness in cer- 
tain pulpits results from expositions of doubt, and denun- 
ciations of those who differ. He who is denounced can 
seldom be helped. Those who have little gospel to preach 
except the evils of Calvinism, the narrowness of the fa- 
thers, the absurdity of believing in the Bible as unique, who 
make men of straw for the purpose of knocking them down, 
do inconceivable harm ; they misrepresent Christianity— 
which is a life and not a creed ; for they constantly insist 
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The fact is that 


that it is a creed, or is believed to be. 
few churches make doctrinal tests for membership ; neither 
the Presbyterian, the Baptist, the Methodist, nor the Epis- 
copalian denomination, and not all Congregational churches, 
require subscription to creeds from those entering their 
fellowship. Mechanical theology has a larger place in the 
imagination of many ministers than in the churches, and 


in my opinion is not worth the attention it receives. Life 
and growth will always crowd out mechanisms if they are 
allowed to do so, and most of us in the pulpit had better 
leave to the living Spirit the task of destroying that which, 
after all, would soon die of its own falsity if left to itself. 

The world has positive needs. Human hearts are eager 

to know whether there is any answer to the soul’s profound- 
est longings. Is there a Being, with sympathy, behind 
phenomena, with his hand on the wheel of events? Is 
there any sure way in which duty may be known? How 
can he who has violated his knowledge of God become 
reconciled to him? Does human existence cease forever 
when the cold thuds sound on the coffins of those whom 
we love? These questions will be asked until some one 
answers them; and most of us do not care what our teach- 
ers think about Calvinism or the historic episcopate, but 
we do want to know whether any one has heard a voice 
giving a credible answer to these eternal ‘questions. The 
pulpit which is more anxious about clearing away theo- 
logical underbrush left by a former generation than in 
bringing the people to the tree of life is a failure and a 
nuisance. Can any one tell me about God? Let him 
speak what I need to hear, and leave Jonah and Balaam’s 
ass to those who have nothing more important than an- 
swering Biblical conundrums. I believe that the Gospel is 
broad enough and liberal enough to reach the whole human 
race. I have no use for those who limit the love of God, 
or who think that wisdom and spiritual insight died either 
with the Apostle Paul or John Calvin; and yet I can see 
no reason for the existence of a pulpit which occupies 
itself with doubts and denials, with raising questions which 
it never answers, while millions are asking for that knowl- 
edge of God which is eternal life. Either we have some- 
thing to preach or we have not. If that something is 
simply undoing the work which has been done in the past, 
we may comfort ourselves with the assurance that soon 
some one else will undo our work, and we might as well do 
nothing. If, on the other hand, from experiences in which 
we have come face to face with the Father, we go out to 
tell others of what we have seen and heard, we may be 
sure that we shall never lack for eager and even breathless 
hearers. 

There is a living preacher who seems to me the finest 
modern model of that homiletic habit which wastes no 
time on negations. Phillips Brooks has the reputation of 
being a broad and liberal man, but who ever heard him 
spend one moment in emphasizing doubt and unbelief? 
There must be a vast range of so-called facts that he dis- 
believes, but he seems to think life too short to utter all 
the positive truth, and so, year in and out, he pours forth 
his torrents of splendid hopefulness, his understanding of 
Christ’s message of salvation for all men and for to-day, 
his undoubting confidence in the ultimate triumph of 
righteousness and truth. Almost every sermon he preaches 
is filled to running over with the one thought: “I am 
Come that ye might have life, and that ye might have it 
More abundantly.” ‘The secret of that rare and unique 
ministry is not so much in the eloquence of the preacher, 
or in the personality of the man, as in the emphasis which 
is placed on the truth of which he is sure. 

Pioneer work in theology belongs to specialists—usually 
theological professors. I do not mean that the ministry 
should blink hard questions, or that they should not be 
the leaders of their people; but I do mean that, while 
the professor has to do with books and theories, the pastor 
has to do with life. The question for the critic to answer 


is, What is the structure of the Bible? and the question 
for the minister, What do the critics, and all the people, 


need to satisfy spiritual hunger and stimulate spiritual 
growth ? 


the same. 


The minister’s question and the critic’s are not 
The one is a specialist in life, and the other in 
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literature. Now, if the ministry make the mistake of 
thinking that opinions pro or con concerning scientific 
hypotheses or critical speculations are essential to spir- 
ituality, they will be likely to drift from their moorings out 
to the great and wide sea of doubt and denial; and if the 
people are allowed to think that the divine life in humanity 
is in any slightest degree dependent on theories of how 
any books were written, or on special interpretations of 
those books, they will not be long in following their min- 
isters. The emphasis of the individual Christian, and of 
the Christian preacher, should always be on the “ abundant 
life” of the Christ who is living to-day. He is no more 
dependent on hypotheses of science than the stars are 
dependent on astronomy ; no more imperiled by any critical 
theory of the construction of the Bible than the work of 
redemption was imperiled by the speculations of John 
Calvin or John Wesley. It is not essential to the spiritual 
life to hold this view or that concerning the dates of the 
Pentateuch or the double authorship of Isaiah ; and those 
who put emphasis on such things have need to learn again 
the first principles of Christianity. Life is first, and doc- 
trine the body which it organizes for itself. Emphasis on 
that fact will show that many of the sweetest and finest 
spirits are not outside the fold, as they and many imagine, 
but instead are most obedient to truth and love—the mas- 
ter forces of all correct thinking and noble living. 


% 
Meetings! Meetings! Meetings ! 
By Amos R. Wells 





Every victim of our modern civilization knows just how 
it must feel to be fattened for home consumption by a 
tasty gourmand of the Cannibal Islands. For the prince 
of these fuming times, whose meat is men, must be stuff- 
ing mortals for some man-devouring orgies. What else 
can be the cause of this constant feast of reason so dis- 
gustingly crammed into our minds? Meetings! Meetings! 
Meetings! I am dying of them. And then I standa 
chance of going to that place so pitilessly sketched by the 
grim fancy of Simon Browne, that place 


Where the assembly ne’er breaks up. 


Heaven protect us from such a heaven ! 

But whether these endless meetings are to accustom us 
to our lot when “we shall meet—beyond the River,” or 
whether, as is more likely, the prince of this world-dark- 
ness seeks by them to fit us for his demonic maw—in the 
face of either heaven or hell, I rise to protest! Not, as 
poor Oliver, to ask for more—ah, no !—but to beg for less. 

I come before you, angels or demons, whichever may be 
urging these ceaseless convocations, and I come with tears 
in my eyes. I represent hundreds of thousands of my 
suffering fellow-mortals, and we beg for time to do a little 
living. I have the poets with me. Here is dear Rob, who 
sang 








To make a happy fireside clime 
For weans and wife. 


But the true pathos and sublime of human life is no 
longer that, but “awakening interest” and “keeping up 
attendance.” Here is Wild Walt Whitman, whom we will 
forgive much by merit of that delicious line, 


I loafe, and invite my soul. 


But, alas! “motions” have killed loafing, and no man can 
invite his soul while harried with so many invitations to 
meetings. 

I have the thinkers with me. Their outraged minds 
are, like the fabled Danaides, set to filling with wit or 
wisdom great casks whose bottoms are bored through and 
through by meetings. At my back are the busy people, 
whose work these meetings unmeetly twist awry, whose 
postponed play they kick into Nirvana. And, oh, dear 
angels or dread demons! petitioners with me are all those 
unoffending good folk who love slippers, dressing-gown, 
and easy chair—snuy bachelors with their books, happy 
young couples with their babies, old men and women 
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whose lives have become a waiting—all who need the 
fellowship of rest and quiet. Fewer meetings, good spirits 
or devilish, for the sake of these! 

Our prayer is modest and hesitant, for we know who will 
confront us. Yes, I knew it! There they come rushing 
up, red faces and flashing eyes. They are people with a 
mission, people of high-domed foreheads, and of great 
hearts palpitating for all mankind. Hear their indignant 
outcry: “The Tweedledum Question! The Tweedledee 
Cause! The Thingumbob Reform! American Citizenship ! 
Social Amenities! Christian Duties!” Yes, yes. I for- 
got. Iremember. Excuse me. I honor you. These are 
great causes. They appeal to every honest heart. Come 
to the meetings? Oh, yes—yes. Only, I am so tired! 

So the great petition-roll falls from our reluctant hands, 
and back they lash us, with noble and moving sentiments, 
into the sad ranks of “ the jiners.” 

Toward the close of a century, inverting the human 
order, comes its christening decade. This century already 
has a royal multiplicity of names—“ century of steam, of 
electricity, of arbitration, of missions, of children, of 
women, of patents”—but I am tempted to add another, 
which should stand first: “Century of Constitutions.” 
Never was such a highly organized century. Never has 
an age so reveled in by-laws, honorary members, and roll- 
calls, and it needs the constitution of a Hercules to stand 
so many constitutions, for every one has a meeting 
attached to it, yea, long series of meetings. 

We cannot love our poets in fireside peace. We must 
draft a constitution and love them together, in Browning 
Club, Shakespeare Club, Chautauqua Circle, and Tupper 
Society. We cannot ride our intellectual hobbies in 
decent privacy, but must trot them out before Theosophic 
Coteries, Societies of Christian Socialists, Leagues of 
Universal Leavening. Our recreation must be by platoons, 
in bicycle clubs, chess clubs, croquet clubs, yachting 
clubs, walking clubs, canoeing clubs, and so on to infinity. 
We must save our sociability to eke out the monthly 
church social. We must restrain our impulse to private 
charity by remembrance of the treasuries of the “ Boards,” 
so worthy, so empty. We must omit those bright remarks 
from our letters to our friends, that we may have material 
for essays to read before our friends’ literary society. 

And there are prayer-meetings. I wish something could 
be done about prayer-meetings. “Where two or three are 
met together ”’—we all know the sweet promise. But take 
my case, and I am one of many. My various associations 
with my fellows are such that I am positively due in three 
weekly prayer-meetings always, and often in four. And 
when I enter into my closet to pray to the Father who 
seeth in secret, one of these four “ prayer-meeting topics ” 
is sure to pop in before I can shut the door, and insist on 
my considering it, “so that I can take an intelligent part 
in the meeting.” 

Fancy George Herbert, whose quiet spirit breathes in 
these most tranquil lines of our literature : 


Sweet Day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky— 


fancy him sitting down of an evening at his sunset window, 
and, with the crowded calendar of a modern church hung 
before him, and the peremptory clamor of the first bell 
stinging his ears, yet composing his beautiful sonnet : 


Prayer, the church’s banquet, angels’ age, 
God’s breath in man returning to his birth, 
The soul in paraphrase, heart in pilgrimage, 
The Christian plummet, sounding heaven and earth,. . . 
Softness, and peace, and joy, and love, and bliss,.. . 
Church bells beyond the stars heard. . . . 


Fancy those lines written between bells for the third 
prayer-meeting of the week! I believe in prayer-meetings. 
I have not forgotten Who is in the midst of them. But 
I wonder if our church programmes will not some day 
make more ample provision for the times when we feel 
that we can find the Master on the mountains whither he 
so often withdrew, in the desert, in the grove—anywhere, 
only away from people. 

Much fun is poked at the long sermons of our grand- 
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fathers’ days ; but if Cotton Mather could see the banyan- 
tree sprawlings of that sermon over the whole of our 
modern week! You cannot tell where a branch will next 
dip down, and fill with a sturdy religious duty some preserve 
of time sacred to family cheer, to studious seclusion, to 
selfish rest. There is the church social, the pastor’s recep- 
tion, the Sunday-school, the teachers’ meeting, the mis- 
sionary society, the temperance society, the trustees’ 
meeting, the choir meeting, the prayer-meeting, the 
ministers’ club, the Y. M. C. A. meeting, the Christian 
Endeavor meeting, the Band of Willing Workers, and an 
extra meeting to listen to some enthusiastic laborer in 
some worthy Cause—all this, in addition to Cotton Mather’s 
two sermons, on the week’s schedule of thousands of per- 
spiring Christians. I am a Christian, but it is in spite of 
meetings. 

Then there is politics. One would think that as news- 
papers multiplied, as printing-presses whirled faster, and 
editors added omniscience to omniscience, there would be 
ever-diminishing need of any meeting, except that of the 
man, his easy chair, and his daily paper. But no! news- 
papers themselves feed on meetings, and provoke them. 
The very editorial which settles conclusively the whole 
matter at issue in the campaign, closes with an earnest 
exhortation to its readers to attend the meeting of the 
Reform Club or the Propublicratic Convention. One 
would think that, with books of all kinds so numberless, 
cheap, and excellent, we might read ourselves into exemp- 
tion from lectures. But the Kennans, Stanleys, Lew Wal- 
laces, no sooner send their last sheet to the press than 
they jump on the train to make a triumphal tour of the 
country, and we must spend an hour in listening to a state- 
ment of socialism, or profit-sharing, or Catholic aggression, 
or latitudinarianisms, which we had read in the quarter- 
hour preceding the lecture. 

Every year adds to the number of those people part of 
whose business it is to get up meetings. Preachers, 
editors, politicians, reformers, missionaries, Y. M. C. A. 
secretaries, evangelists, lecturers, W. C. T. U. organizers, 
labor unions, Sunday-school workers—all these are hourly 
devising fresh schemes to “get us to come out.” Come 
out from what? From the game of Halma for which Tom 
is teasing. From the new novel which your wife longs to 
read with you. From slippers and the dish of apples and 
the popcorn cracking in the popper. From the chat of a 
neighbor just dropped in. From your pen and paper in 
your library. From the still hour with the Bible before 
you, and the far-away chimes of heaven in your ears. 
Come out from all this, and help make a crowd, and show 
your interest ! 

Dear over-assembled people, we have an interest in these 
things, have we not? We do want the saloon wiped out, 
and the Gospel preached to every creature, and the poor 
saved from the rich and the rich from the poor, and aver- 
age folk from both—we do have a zealous interest in relig- 
ion and politics and letters and humanity. But we have a 
rightful interest in other things as well—an interest in that 
bright home life which is the heart of Church and State 
alike, in the peaceful hours with books and friends and 
God which alone give grace and strength of soul. Not all 
the interests of this most highly organized century of Con- 
stitutions are more momentous than these interests to us. 
And so we, the over-assembled, though our long-lashed 
consciences tremble, yet dare to rise against the tyranny 
of meetings, and assert our right to be by ourselves—some 
times. Heaven grant us the courage to maintain that 


right ! 
% 


Liberty is not idleness; it is free use of time; it 
is to choose onr labor and onr relaxation; in one 
word, to be free is not to do nothing, but to be the 
sole arbiter of what we do, and what we leave undone. 


In this sense, how great a good is liberty! 
Ha Bruvere. 
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Glimpsewood 
By Mary Thacher Higginson 


The water glimmering through the leaves, 
One soft blue peak above, 

The murmuring quiet summer weaves, 
This is thy home, dear love ! 


The pewee’s call awakes the day, 
And, in the twilight dim, 

The hermit-thrush’s thrilling lay 
Shall be thine evening hymn. 


The forest birches wave and gleam 
Through boughs of feathery pine. 

Ah, no! dear love, ’tis not a dream ; 
This fairy home is thine. 


%% 
From an Old Newspaper 


By Edward Irenzus Stevenson 


Before the writer lies a little pile of yellowed journals 
(the gray-black ink, the primitive woodcuts, the rough 
edges, speaking their own words for the enormous advance 
in the mechanics of the press since their day); that stared 
up in his face from an old trunk’s depths, in the course of 
some extensive rummaging lately. Relics of newspaper 
enterprise in Philadelphia and New York a hundred years 
ago, we should doubtless have found them dull affairs 
even then, when the ;bell rang, and the boy in his blue 
knee-breeches and high-collared jacket left them with the 
maid. But there is no lack of amusement in turn- 
ing the small, ill-printed pages over and over in this 
year of grace; and the advertisements, especially, are 
such exceedingly good company that a few paragraphs on 
them are quite in order. 

In the issue of the “ Aurora,” first at hand (February 
5, 1799), Mr. Daniel McNulty informs the citizens of Phil- 
adelphia that he has been the victim of a sharper. He 
offers “ Four Dollars Reward” for the apprehension of 
“A Person who calls himself Rogers, who is about 5 feet, 
6inches high; fztted with the Small-pox; of a Sickly 
Complexion, and wears his Hair in a short queue and 
powdered,” who has “swindled the subscriber out of a 
Striped Swanskin Waistcoat, a blue Pea Jacket lined with 
Baize, a pair of blue Kersey Trowsers, and a Pair of Cross 
Ribbed Stockings ”—besides other choice haberdashery. 
Above this plaint of the choused Mr. Rogers does Mr. 
Charles Bell offer Twenty Dollars for the catching ofa 
runaway slave, “a negro-man, about thirty-five years of 
age, ... very talkative and full of laughter, he chews 
Tobacco and Spits very much, his lips are very thick and 
his fore teeth Decayed, he beats the Drum well and is very 
fond of drink.” 

Quack medicines abound. There is “ Nature’s Grand 
Restorative,” by Dr. Smith of London ; “ Ching’s Magnifi- 
cent Worm Lozenges ;” an eye-salve that the maker, Dr. 
James Church, pronounces “infallible” for everything 
short of having one’s orb plucked out ; the same physician’s 

“Patent Antispadomic Elixir,” an absolute “cure for 
Epilepsy.” In the same remedial connection, it may 
be observed that rhyming advertisements are not a 
new thing. One finds a.long semi-parody on Hamlet’s 
soliloguy—* To Shave, or not to Shave”—prefaced to 
‘“‘ Hopkin’s New Invented Strop and Composition,” which 
setting-forth concludes in a truly nineteenth-century 
burst : 

Hail, Philadelphia ! 
No. 65, Hail! 

That makes my beautiful face, both clean and fair! 

Hail, those whose names are underwritten ! 

Equaliy renowned for attention to customers— 

HopkKIN’s original venders! 


Hail, South Third Street, 


—whose names duly follow in an odoriferous catalogue 


of perfumers and chemists, thus impartially introduced 
to us, 
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As to literary matters, there is not so much as might be 
expected. The little monthly magazine circulated a good 
deal of what the few publishers of New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, and other lesser cities had to announce. ‘“ Chalk’s 
Circulating Library, No. 75 North Third Street,” promises 
its subscribers “all the latest published Novels and Dra- 
matic Productions of Celebrity ;” and that its stock is “a 
complete source of Rational Amusement and Instruction.” 
Precious productions, indeed, were most of the fictitious 
element of such “rational amusement and instruction.” 
One finds, it is true, Johnson’s “ Rasselas” and Le Sage’s 
“ Diablé Boiteux’” and “The Vicar of Wakefield ;” but 
these were hardly novelties, and undoubtedly Mr. Chalk’s 
fair subscribers ranked as much more seductive new pabu- 
lum like “ The Spirit of Turretville,” or “The Mysterious 
Resemblance,” “The Fair Methodist,” “ Anronica, or The 
Fugitive Bride,” ‘“ Ethelroona, or The House of Fitz- 
Auburn,” and “The Castle of St. Ollada”—besides in- 
numerable “ Castles” and “ Mysteries.” It was long before 
the days of Miss Austen or Maria Edgeworth, who seem 
to us remote enough forerunners of the modern English 
novel, and John Galt and Walter Scott were far ahead. 
Nevertheless, there were two American novels in Mr. 
Chalk’s collection that were well worthy the attention of 
his patrons; for Charles Brockden Brown, a young Phila- 
delphian just then residing in New York, had published 
three of his six remarkable romances, “ Wieland,” and 
“Edgar Huntley,” and “ Arthur Mervyn,” classics in our 
literature, although so little known to modern readers and 
so rarely met in modern libraries. 

It was a far cry to photography ; hence one is not sur- 
prised at finding in Sassafrass Street “an Artist who has 
made miniature painting his particular study, . . . who 
will furnish likenesses of the highest finish and brilliancy” 
—and, in fact, cards of miniature painters are quite 
numerous. Mr. Guy Bryan, of No. 223 Arch Street, 
advertises for sale “a Quantity of North West and Western 
Beaver, Muskrat, Fox, Wild-Cat and Raccoon Skins,” as 
well as (sic) “ the Zime of an Active Negro Boy, who has 
about 14 years to serve.” 

This “ Aurora” had also a full amusement column. 
“Ricketts Circus ” presented “a grand display of Eques- 
trian and Stage Performances, and... A Pantomime, 
representing the Defection of General Arnold and the 
Death of Major Andre.” Mr. Quesnet proposed to give 
a ball at Eller’s Hotel, for which tickets were procurable 
of him. But in the “large and elegant ball-room No. 66 
Fourth Street,” a Mr. Salanka would give an entertain- 
ment that must have been of a surprisingly miscellaneous 
compounding. It was to commence with “a variety of 
Deceptions of hands, and several other feats ;” Part II. 
would present “ ‘The Learned Dog,” which would “ highly 
gratify those who would honor” the proceedings ; and the 
whole would conclude “ with a Hornpipe by Mr. S., and a 
Magic Display of Fire.” 

There is considerable foreign intelligence. Napoleon 
Buonaparte is near Cairo, and has just levied there a tax of 
600,000 piastres. General Mack, Admiral Nelson, and 
Sir William Hamilton—nothing is said about Lady Hamil- 
ton—are at Caserta, near Naples, and have been toa grand 
dinner given by the Queen of Italy. Kosciusko’s spirited 
letter to Emperor Paul of Russia is printed, dated Pars, 
the Seventeenth of Thermidor ; and another dispatch dated 
the 3d of Brumaire reminds us that the Revolutionary Cal- 
endar of M. Romme is in use. It is also reported in the 
home intelligence, as an indication of the unsettled spirit 
of the times, that “a few days ago, in a company at Wood- 
bury, New Jersey, after a convivial hour spent and several 
toasts drank, among which were the President, General 
Washington, etc., . . . a notorious character by the name 
of Howell, of that village, damned the Vice President and 
followed his imprecation with this truly federal toast—‘ 4 
Speedy War with France!” Another seditious incident 
is chronicled as occurring at Boston, where Tristran Jour- 
dan, Esq., was heard to observe that “John Adams was 
the cause of all our spoliations on our commerce, had 
duped General Washington to sign the British Treaty, and 
ought to have lost 47s ead four years ago!” 
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Clorindy’s Story 


By Kate Erskine 


“ 


e pOU’LL see ’em up there on the ridge in about 
ten minutes,” said Mrs. Hannah Stetson, 
rocking slowly back and forth in her little 
yellow rocker, as she laid down her knitting 
a moment to shade her eyes while looking in 
that direction. “I’ve got so in the habit o’ 
watchin’ for ’em that I find myself sort 0’ 

worryin’ when they don’t appear, an’ calc’latin’ that Clorindy 

must be sick or somethin’, I don’t worry much about 

Jabe, though; trust him to be tough enough for a whole 

regiment. But, then, I don’t s’pose they’ve missed meetin’ 

up there in summer more’n a dozen times the past four 
years ; an’ they keep it up pretty late in the fall, too. If 
you'll believe me, I’ve seen ’em up there in the winter with 
the snow on the ground, an’ the wind blowin’ Clorindy’s 
clothes all round her while she stood there ’s quiet an’ 
meek as a lamb. You might liken Jabe to the shearer. 

There they be!” and Mrs. Stetson stepped to the end of 

the porch, followed by her friend and visitor, Miss Elvira 

Woodhouse, who, being of a romantic turn of mind, although 

somewhat seared and withered by time, took a lively inter- 

est in the matter. 

“Poor dear!” continued Mrs. Stetson, after gazing 
mournfully at the couple for a moment, and shaking her 
head slowly as she resumed her seat; “ an’ that’s all she’s 
got, after waitin’ more’n four years for that great fool of a 
Jabe Hutchins: a piece o’ bare rock to see him on, an’ not 
the least chance o’ his ever marryin’ her—or rather her 
ever marryin’ him.” 

Miss Elvira coughed slightly, and gave a little sigh. 

“ But there,”’ said Mrs. Stetson, “I promised to tell you 
all about it, Elviry, from the very beginnin’; and here I’m 
commencin’ at the very endin’, as you might say. But it’s 
all owin’ to my not bein’ able to bring my mind to bear on 
your bein’ a stranger in these parts. It seems sort 0’ 
queer to think o’ anybody’s livin’ an’ not knowin’ Clorindy’s 
story. I'll just turn my chair round so’s not to see Jabe 
Hutchins. He kind o’ riles me up so.” 

Mrs. Stetson turned her rocker around, and then knit a 
few rows across her stocking in silence while she collected 
her thoughts before commencing the story. Miss Elvira 
leaned lazily back in her large chair, with the old buff cat 
curled comfortably in her lap, and her eyes fixed on the 
man and woman on the ridge. A couple of hens picked 
their way daintily about the porch ; and the buzzing ot the 
bees in their hives, the tinkling of the cow-bells in the dis- 
tance, and the general air of quiet and peace served as a 
fit setting to the story which Mrs. Stetson now commenced 
to relate in a gentle voice. 

“ Clorindy ain’t much to look at now; but if you could 
have seen her as I used to, with her cheeks as red as 
roses, an’ her blue eyes bright an’ shinin’, you’d never 
forget it, but kind o’ still put the red cheeks in the place 
of her pale ones, an’ the shinin’ eyes in the place of her 
sad ones, just as I do. Clorindy ain’t but twenty-eight 
now, an’ of course that ain’t old. If she’d married she’d 
have been called a young woman now; but as long as she 
didn’t she seems like sort of an old maid, an’ yet not 
exactly like one, neither, as she says she still expects to 
marry Jabe. 

“Clorindy used to have ever so many followers from the 
time she was seventeen or thereabouts, an’ we used to 
calc’late among ourselves that she’d take first this one, an’ 
then that one; partic’larly Hiram Scott’s son, who was the 
likeliest young man around, an’ just ready to eat Clorindy 
up with his eyes when she sung in the choir. But she 
let ’em all go, one after another, an’ just when we was 
gettin’ all pretty discouraged at the way she was goin’ on, 
she appeared at meetin’ on a Sunday mornin’ with Jabe 
Hutchins. Clorindy looked so happy, an’ Jabe set so like 
a bump on a log at her side, that we all knew what it meant. 
My, wa’n’t we surprised !” Mrs. Stetson dropped her work 


in her lap while she looked absently at the distant hills, 
and seemed to see the bright young face in the pew at 
church. 

“ But that was four years ago,” she continued. “ We all 
crowded round her after meetin’ was over to try an’ say 
somethin’ pleasant on her account an’ her mother’s. But 
’twas awful hard work. Not but what everybody liked 
Jabe; I don’t s’pose he had an enemy in the world, ex- 
cept himself; an’ that was just the trouble. You liked 
him because you couldn’t help yourself, considerin’ his 
sweetness 0’ disposition, an’ also ’cause it wa’n’t worth 
while doin’ anything else. Although I was feelin’ like 
death, I couldn’t help smilin’ to myself for the life o’ me to 
hear all those people sayin’ the same thing to Clorindy— 
‘Jabe’s awful good-natured, anyhow,’ in the perlitest man- 
ner possible, an’ yet sort o’ helpless, too, as if they felt 
they wa’n’t quite doin’ their duty by her.” Mrs. Stetson 
laughed gently, and then, after shooing the hens off the 
porch with her apron, and inquiring anxiously of her friend 
if she was “ pufickly comfortable,” resumed her discourse. 

“ Well, I guess we didn’t any of us do very much talkin’ 
the next few weeks except about Clorindy an’ Jabe. We 
kep’ at that stiddy.” 

“There, they’re a-settin’ down now,” interrupted Miss 
Elvira, ‘an’ he’s takin’ her hand.” 

“ Yes, I daresay; I know all their motions,” said Mrs. 
Stetson, dryly, without turning around. “ But I’ve got to 
hurry up with this story if I expect to finish it before 
candle-time.” At this gentle reproof Miss Elvira relaxed 
into silence, although still keeping her eyes turned on the 
narrow ridge where the increasing dusk made the outlines 
of the couple more and more indistinct. 

“Clorindy an’ Jabe commenced right off to use that 
ridge as a meetin’-place. Most likely because it was just 
half-way between their two houses, an’ then it always gave 
a good view of the settin’ sun. Dear, dear! how I used 
to set and watch for ’em every night, just to see Clorindy 
in her clean, light calico, lookin’, as I knew, so fresh an’ 
pretty in the face (although I couldn’t see that from this 
distance), an’ Jabe a-holdin’ himself as straight as could 
be, an’ prouder, too. They always kissed each other when 
they met, an’ then they’d chat for a while; an’ very often 
they’d hold each other’s hand, just as you see ’em do now. 
Folks might think I’d been kind o’ spyin’ ’em all these 
years, but it ain’t so; only that I’m a lonely old woman, 
an’ they made company for me—besides, Clorindy reminds 
me a little of my ’Lisbeth. 

“Well, nobody s’posed they’d be married short of a 
year, say the next spring, but we did calc’late pretty freely 
on that, an’ laid our plans accordin’. For instance, I 
turned the breadths of my black silk, so’s to have it in 
readiness, an’ Mis’ Fisher did the same thing with her 
gray. Susan Pollard bought a new wreath for her bunnit, 
’stead o’ waitin’ till the next spring, which would have 
been more thrifty. But the spring an’ summer came an’ 
went. ‘Then we said we s’posed she preferred the cool 0’ 
the fall, but that came and went, too. People then com- 
menced to talk, an’ show more interest an’ ask more p’inted 
questions than really they was called on to make. But 
Clorindy never answered ’em; an’, although she was 
always sweet an’ gentle in her ways, there was a somethin’ 
about her that kep’ people off; she’s been that way ever 
sence she was a little girl. For a wonder, Jabe held his 
tongue, too. But finally it leaked out. I’ve always sus- 
picioned ’twas Clorindy’s mother that told it, seein’ she 
was the most likely to know, an’ has always been such a 
perfect sieve she couldn’t keep a secret over night to save 
herself.” 

The crucial point in her story had now arrived, and, 
fully appreciating it, Mrs. Stetson came to a full stop. 
Her needles clicked briskly as she cast covert glances at 
her friend’s excited face. 
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“ Well, now, Elviry, what do you s’pose’twas? What do 
you s’pose has kep’ Clorindy and Jabe apart these four 
years, an’ yet brought ’em nearer together all the time, as 
it were ?” 

Miss Elvira searched her mind wildly for the most 
plausible reason, and then whispered hoarsely, “ Jealousy.” 

“ Nonsense !” said Mrs. Stetson ; “’twa’n’t nothin’ but an 
old pig-sty an’ a barn.” 

Miss Elvira flung herself back tragically in her chair. 

“Yes,” continued the narrator, satisfied with the effect 
she had produced, “’twas just that an’ nothin’ more, It 
seems that Clorindy asked Jabe, just after they was 
engaged, when he was goin’ to finish that pig-sty, paint his 
barn, an’ fix up the place generally; an’ he answers in 
his easy way, ‘ Oh, before long; there ain’t no hurry.’ But 
he never tetched them. Clorindy didn’t say nothin’ more 
about it, but waited almost a year, an’ then told him she 
wa’n’t willin’ to be married till they was attended to. You 
see, she knew Jabe just as well an’ better’n most folks by 
that time, an’ mistrusted that if they wa’n’t fixed before 
she became his wife, they never would be. They say 
Jabe’s never thought she was onreasonable in the matter ; 
leastways he’s never said so. Still, time went on, an’ the 
pig-sty wa’n’t finished, an’ the new barn, ’stead o’ lookin’ 
piney an’ fresh, commenced to look gray an’ black. (You 
can see it over there, Elviry, if you’ll look sharp: behind 
that elum tree.) There always seemed to be a somethin’ ’t 
kep’ that fellow back from finishin’ ’em, an’ doin’ the other 
jobs round the farm—dear knows, he’s always been shift- 
less enough, though! Either he couldn’t get just the kind 
o’ boards he wanted to finish the pig-sty, or else he 
couldn’t succeed in findin’ the right shade o’ red to paint 
that barn with. But when I heerd tell how he’d sold all 
o’ his pigs, an’ then told Clorindy, ‘ Of course, there wa’n’t 
any use in havin’ a pig-sty when you hadn’t any pigs to 
put in it,’ I thought I should die a-laughin’, although I was 
just as mad as could be all the time. There was a lot of 
other excuses that I can’t rec’lect just this minute ; but 
Clorindy’s never accepted any of ’em, an’ although she’s 
been firm an’ kep’ to her word, she’s been just as kind an’ 
gentle to Jabe, an’ clung to him the same as though he 
was a man to be leaned on. But it’s wore on her dreadful. 
Oh, Elviry! just think how she must love him! She must 
find in him somethin’ that none of us can see.” : 

Both women wiped their eyes, and there was a silence 
while they looked at the couple on the ridge. 

“T wish I was near enough to see an’ hear all that’s 
been goin’ on up there,” said Miss Elvira. 


Two weeks had passed, and Mrs. Stetson stood on her 
front porch looking anxiously up the road. “If Elviry 
don’t come pretty soon,” she murmured to herself, “I 
shall just bust. Cats are pretty good company,” she con- 
tinued, as the buff cat rubbed himself vigorously against 
her, “an’ hens are awful knowin’; but there comes times 
when you feel as though you wanted a fellow-creature to 
talk to. Well, there! if that ain’t Elviry now, walkin’ as 
though nothin’ hadn’t happened!” and, hastily swooping 
hens and cat off the porch, Mrs. Stetson went forward to 
meet her friend. There was an air of suppressed excite- 
ment and determination about her, and an intensity of 
expression as she peered over her glasses, which made all 
— conversation, such as a greeting, seem out of 
place, 

Miss Woodhouse’s tragic form sank ori the first step as 
she whispered : “ Hannah Maria Stetson, who’s dead ?” 

“ Now, Elviry Woodhouse, if you’ll just get up, an’ come 
an’ set in this little rocker I’ve got out for you, I’ll tell you 
about the goin’s-on sence you left,” was the firm reply. 
“ Somethin’s happened that’s worth talkin’ about. 

“I don’t wish to seem onkind, Elviry,” she continued 
after they were seated; “for my not askin’ you how 
you left the folks don’t mean that I haven’t got any 
interest in’em. If you don’t say nothin’, I’ll understand 
they're all alive, an’ that Uncle Joe’s rheumatiz is, as 
usual, ‘middlin’.? But I’ve been holdin’ myself in so, 
now for two days, waitin’ for you, that I must talk about 
Somethin’ else. Dear! dear!—an’ to think that we was 
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settin’ here only two weeks ago to-night, an’ watchin’ ’em 
on the ridge, an’ talkin’ about ’em just as though nothin’ 
was goin’ to happen.” 

“ Then it’s about Clorindy?” suggested Miss Elvira. 

“ Of course it’s about Clorindy an’ Jabe, Elviry; didn’t 
I tell you before ? 

“Yes, it’s made a good deal o’ talk,” continued Mrs. 
Stetson, looking reflectively at the ridge. “ I’m wonderin’ 
whether they’ll go up there to-night same’s ever. But 
there ! I want to tell you all about it. 

“It was two mornin’s ago that I was settin’ out here 
shellin’ peas for dinner (two quart pickin’s from the back 
lot jinin’), and my brother Eli rode by on his mowin’- 
machine, an’ stopped to have a little chat about crops an’ 
church matters. I s’pose we’d been talkin’ ’s much as 
twenty minutes when Eli says, ‘Too bad ’bout Clorindy.’ 
(I forgot to tell you, Elviry, that I hadn’t seen her on the 
ridge the night before, although Jabe waited for her some 
time ; an’ I’d been kind o’ worryin’ ever sence). So when 
he said that, of course I was all alive to know what was 
the matter. Well, men are cur’us bein’s’,” and Mrs. Stet- 
son laid down her knitting while she looked absently at 
the old buff cat, who had crept back on the porch, and 
was now playing with her ball of yarn in the most bare- 
faced manner. “ There’s Eli; you know he’s Deacon, an’ 
can pray in meetin’ ’most as well as the minister, an’ knows 
the Bible an’ the Farmers’ Almanac through an’ through ; 
then he’s got a good head for business, too, an’ can drive 
as sharp a bargain down to the store as anybody; but he 
couldn’t give me the least idee of what was the matter 
with Clorindy. Men don’t seem to have any carryin’ 
power in their heads about sickness an’ such things ; 
although I knew Eli’d heard all the partic’lars from his 
wife. First, he said she’d got ‘chills all over, an’ they 
couldn’t get her warm nohow,’ an’ then, the next minute, 
that she was ‘burnin’ up with fever ;’ an’ he contradicted 
himself twice, about sore throat. I tried to pin him down 
to somethin’, but ’twa’n’t no use. Finally he got all 
muddled, an’ commenced scratchin’ his head, an’ tryin’ to 
make out he reckoned ’twas the ‘measles.’ When Eli 
commences scratchin’ his head, you may know there isn’t 
any use talkin’ to him any longer; so’, ’s soon’s I’d done 
shellin’ my peas, I put my hat on an’ went over to Clo- 
rindy’s. 

“« Elviry Woodhouse, I’m never one to cry much, as you 
know, but if you could have seen Clorindy, I believe you’d 
have done just the same as I did—had a good cry.” And 
Mrs. Stetson emphasized her remark by removing her 
glasses and weeping quietly, in which act she was fol- 
lowed by Miss Woodhouse, whose emotions were easily 
swayed. 

“There lay Clorindy on the bed, lookin’ so pale an’ 
sick, just as if she was all tuckered out, an’ wa’n’t never 
goin’ to get up again. Her mother set at her side with a 
camphire bottle in one hand an’ a vinegar bottle in the 
other, which she was applyin’ to Clorindy’s nose promis- 
cous. I declare, it just went to my heart to see her a-doin’ 
that, an’ not a smell o’ boneset tea in the house, when 
anybody who knows the least about sickness knows bone- 
set’s the thing to give, no matter what’s the trouble.” 
Here Mrs. Stetson twitched the stocking, and then looked 
pityingly at it, as though she had Clorindy’s mother before 
her. ‘I didn’t say nothin’, but I’d taken the precaution 
to bring a small basket of medicines with me, an’ I can 
tell you, it didn’t take me long to whip out that boneset 
an’ go into the kitchen an’ make a good, strong cup 0’ tea, 
which I give to Clorindy immediate. Then I set down an’ 
inquired what was the matter.” 

‘Well, it does take you to know how to do things,” 
said Miss Elvira, admiringly. 

“T do calc’late to know somethin’ about sickness,” an- 
swered Mrs. Stetson, placidly. ‘“Clorindy’s mother said 
the best she could express it was to say that Clorindy 
seemed to go all to pieces the mornin’ before. Those 
were her very words, ‘all to pieces.’ So she just kep’ her 
bed ; but when it came time to go to meet Jabe, as usual, 
she tried to struggle up, an’ seemed awful disappointed 
when she found she was so weak she couldn’t stir. Soshe 
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turned her face toward the west window, an’ lay there 
with that wistful expression on her face she’s had so much 
lately. She was lyin’ there just the same when I first see 
her, but she turned her eyes on me once when I entered, 
with such a longin’, questionin’ look. I knew what it 
meant ; so, ’s soon’s I had a chance, I drew her mother into 
the closet, an’ says, ‘ Hasn’t he been here?’ An’ she only 
shook her head an’ swallowed hard. 

“Well, we did everythin’ we could for Clorindy. I do’ 
know’s we left a single stone unturned ; workin’ over her 
all the time. We tried a-sweatin’ her, an’ soakin’ her feet 
in} mustard-water, an’ lots of other things; but nothin’ 
seemed to do any good. I think she grew weaker, if any- 
thin’, an’ finally begged to be just let alone. So we tidied 
her up, an’ fixed her as comfortable as we could, propped 
up on pillows, so’s she could catch a glimpse o’ the ridge 
when the wind blew the branches apart. Then her mother 
an’ me set still, for there wa’n’t nothin’ more to do. 

“So the time went by; but when it came towards sunset, 
we both noticed how big her eyes were growin’, an’ now 
an’ then a tear ’d run down her cheek. I was watchin’ 
her pretty close, thinkin’ any moment she might faint 
away, when I see her lean forward a little, an’ the nex’ 
thing I knew, Jabe had bust into the room a-wavin’ a 
paint-brush, an’ callin’ out, ‘Oh, Clorindy! the pig-sty’s all 
finished, an’ the barn’s painted a beautiful red.’ His 
clothes was all covered with paint, but he went right down 
side o’ the bed, an’ put his arms clean round Clorindy, 
an’ they both cried like two children. Then he set an’ 
held her hand while he told us how he’d been workin’ more 
stiddy on ’em lately, an’ that when he heard Clorindy was 
sick, he made up his mind he wouldn’t look her in the 
face till they was both finished, an’ the other jobs about 
the place. An’ he’d only finished the barn just that min- 
ute. Then he says, ‘Clorindy, when’ll you marry me?” 
An’ she says, ‘ To-morrow, Jabe.’ Then he kissed her, an’ 
went away. 

“ Her mother an’ me never suspicioned she’d be able to 
even get up short of a week, but her strength seemed to 
come back all of a suddent. 

“They was married this afternoon at the minister’s 
house ; an’ Clorindy’s mother said her cheeks looked ’s 
pink as when she was a young girl.” 

“ There’ they be now !” suddenly exclaimed Miss Elvira. 

Hand in hand, Clorindy and Jabe stood on the narrow 
ridge watching the setting sun, and as the last rays faded 
away in the distance, the man stooped and reverently 
kissed the woman by his side. 

“T can’t seem to sense it,” said Mrs. Stetson, softly, 
“that Clorindy’s story ’s really come to an end, an’ that 
she’s goin’ to be just like other folks now.” 


% 
Measured by Money 


By T. L. G. 


A city church, not long ago, invited its laymen to 
discuss at certain week-day meetings the sins and dangers 
of the times as the matter appeared to them. Had I been 
present I should have chosen as a subject the modern way 
of measuring everything by a money standard. The word 
“everything ” covers a great deal, I know, but, with some 
exceptions (and notable ones) as to individual instances, 
there seems to be none as to the class. Character and 
morals are oftener than not judged by this standard; a 
lamentable fact, one that goes to the foundation of things. 
For let this money theory of the value of character be at 
last so firmly established in men’s minds as to be by 
degrees translated into action, and the results are serious 
indeed. Many of our suicides among supposed well-to-do 
people will be found to spring from the idea that, money 
lost, all is lost; that the good will of friends and the 
respect of the world are dependent upon the possession of 
so many dollars a year. Akin to this is the common say- 
ing that nothing succeeds like success, a proverb which is 
generally interpreted to mean that if one but be successful 
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it is no matter by what process he became so; that the 
having of wealth ends all criticism. 

The same thought runs through our ideas of men whose 
occupations may not yield a money return. A college or 
school professor may be doing work among the young 
whose importance is inestimable; or he may be carrying 
forward investigations into nature’s secrets with an eye 
single toward the increase of our knowledge of God’s work 
therein. Has he made any money out of it? If not, he 
is only a poor devil who has not brains enough to make 
a good living! Riches in anything but bonds and real 
estate count for but little. So far has this affected our 
thought that a prominent school in our literature demands. 
realism in our fiction, and realism of the most extreme 
kind. Many, of course, honestly defend the realistic 
school as the nearest to nature, but not a few are led to 
follow these simply from the common feeling that there is 
no longer need of any “sentiment in business or litera- 
ture. Cold facts and cold cash describe the world of 
to-day. To see this we need only look to art. <A music- 
loving nation, we have no musical atmosphere. <A people 
who buy valuable paintings (of the foreign masters), we 
have little artistic perception of art existing for its own 
sake. Visitors to the Paris Exposition generally ex- 
pressed the opinion that our exhibition of material 
inventions was a great success and our artistic work 
a flat failure. We sew for the world and print its letters, 
because these are practical, but of the higher artistic life 
in America, with some exceptions, there is no evidence : 
the blight of a money standard is upon it. 

Is the case hopeless? Not so. But for careful con- 
sideration we must distinguish between good and _ bad. 
Let me illustrate. If we suppose a second Simeon Stylites 
to rise among us and stand upon his pillar in the City Hall 
Park, we should find the comments of the crowd taking two 
lines of thought. One would be, “This man may be a 
great saint, but he is a fool nevertheless ;” and to this we 
must all say Amen. This practical age has done mankind 
one valuable service, in making unreal and mawkish senti- 
mentality forever ridiculous. Because one’s motive is 
pure is not a good reason for not carrying out the project 
in the best possible way. It is our duty to economize time 
and money even in doing good. And we should see to it 
that the means employed are such as will best reach the 
end. In short, we should apply business methods to the 
business side even of religion. 

Another comment of the crowd upon the pillar martyr 
would be, “He does not do this without a motive. He 
intends to get his name up, so as to make money out 
of it.” Here is the sin of our practical age. Not content 
with insisting upon good business methods, it must put a 
money motive upon everything. It imputes to every action 
a reason low instead of high. By this it judges others, and 
by it the average man expects himself to be judged. Our 
modern Simeon would deserve laughter for his absurd 
position upon the pillar, but not for his motive in standing 
there. Our danger, I think, is just at this point. We do 
not distinguish between these two things, which are sepa- 
rate—respect for natural abilities which enable us to do 
our work to the best advantage, and respect for high 
motives and high aims which may not yield a money 
return. To the former we are indebted for our material 
prosperity, upon which the spiritual and intellectual de- 
pend; the latter-we must cultivate if we are ever to reach 
the high ideals and possibilities of the race. Here, as in 
every reform, we must begin with the individual man. In 
judging of the conduct of others, each one of us should 
willingly credit his friends and acquaintances, if possible, 
with motives above a money standard, and not allow his 
respect for them to fix itself by that alone. This first ; then 
he may hope for a change in the judgment of the ‘world 
toward himself. 
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The Home 


The Society at Home 


One of the dangers that threaten home life is monotony. 
We are an active people, but our activities have a tendency 
to divert us from our home life. Business, pleasures, 
church and philanthropic activities, and our clubs—all 
have a tendency to send to the home worn-out or absorbed 
members of the family, whose chief interest is not in the 
fact that they are members of the family, but members of a 
firm, a church, a committee, a club, or of society. Home is 
the place in which to make arrangements to carry on the 
outside business. Too many homes have no common center 
of interest. The several members of the family have as 
many outside interests as there are persons in it; and all 
too frequently the work, or play, of the one member is not 
treated by the other members of the family with the courtesy 
that should be extended, if only because such an attitude 
would be polite. We know that outside intimacies develop, 
not because the members of the family prefer to form out- 
side intimacies, but because the human heart craves sym- 
pathy, and must have it, and it is not always to be found 
within the shelter that we call home. Husbands and 
wives too often form themselves into a committee of 
ways and means; the financial management of the family 
is the subject they discuss constantly when together ; it is 
allowed to absorb every interest, even in families where a 
settled income would seem to make a wise division an easy 
problem. Not only do the financial affairs become the 
absorbing subject when the husband and wife are together, 
but they form the all-absorbing problem when they are apart. 
The friends, the fads, the outside interests, of the children 
become of secondary importance. At the table, in the 
family room, wherever the family meet, this ever-present 
subject may be discussed, yet no subject has greater need 
of a time and season, as well as a place, for discussion. 
Friction, annoyance, impatience, are the attendant ills, and 
these all sap family life. The effort to make the family 
life interesting is a common duty imposed on each member 
of the family. The pleasures, the friends, the interests, of 
one should receive the polite attention of all. To treat 
the subject that interests another member of the family as 
if it were not worthy the consideration of intelligent peo- 
ple is, to say the least, not polite ; to show a patronizing 
or a tolerant interest is even less polite. A stranger would 
receive more courteous treatment. And yet what is love 
worth if it is never to express itself? We should make a 
positive effort to know intelligently the subject that inter- 
ests one to whom we are bound by ties of love and of blood. 

It is this social apathy and indifference that makes 
family life monotonous. We are surprised at ourselves 
when we stop to measure the difference in our manner at 
home and in society ; yet where is our love? We know 
it is in the home circle, and we know that if we contributed 
a fraction of the mental activity, gave out a ray of the 
brilliancy, at home that please the people whom we meet 
in society, we should give a charm to the home life that it 
Cannot possess without our contribution. We should, not 
“love Cxsar less, but Rome more.” The plaudits of the 
crowd are louder than the silent homage of love. This 
silence is a mistake, and a little clapping of hands at 
home might kindle that which moves the outside world. 

Is there a sadder thing in life than a family drifting 
apart? The same roof shelters them at night ; they gather 
about the same table; family occasions may find each 
member present, somewhat bored, somewhat janxious to 
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hasten away to other interests, still all with love enough, 
added to a sense of duty, to compel their presence. There 
is love enough to develop an anxious feeling in case of 
sickness, and tears at death; but oceans could not sepa- 
rate families as completely as the lack of interest, the 
lack of loving study, so necessary to helpful, intelligent, 
loving, inspiring family life. 


% 
The Modern Resources of Women 


By Olive E. Dana 


It was my privilege recently to meet representatives of 
the various women’s clubs of one of our foremost New Eng- 
land cities, and to learn something of what these societies 
were attempting, as well as what the societies were accom- 
plishing, for their members. 

The city was Portland, Maine ; the time, June 27, 1891 ; 
the place was Little Chebeague Island in Casco Bay; 
and the occasion was the annual Field Day of the Woman’s 
Literary Union of Portland. ‘There are eighteen clubs in 
the Union. They are “literary” in their aims, and to 
some extent in their methods, rather than in their mem- 
bership. ‘They are societies for culture ‘and social enjoy- 
ment, and their members are usually home-loving, intelli- 
gent, sympathetic ladies, who have aspirations and ideas, 
and the social instinct. Yet the professions—authorship, 
teaching, journalism, medicine, and art—are well and even 
brilliantly represented among them. It is the fact that its 
members are representative women, and that so many of 
them are home-makers as mothers, wives, sisters, daugh- 
ters, that makes their federation so interesting and suggest- 
ive. Some of their clubs have been in existence many 
years, but it was only two or three years ago that they 
“combined ” in the Literary Union, which has already 217 
members and a happy history. It has associate as well as 
regular members, and enjoys each year a delightful Field 
Day. This season the day was observed by an excursion 
by steamer down the harbor, by dinner at “ The Waldo,” 
on pretty Little Chebeague—set, like its sister islands, a 
gem in the blue-gray seas—and by literary exercises (fol- 
lowing the formal reception and dinner) which would have 
done credit to any assemblage—besides the wittiest of 
toasts and enjoyable after-dinner speeches by members of 
the Union and their royally entertained guests. 

But it is not my purpose to speak of the Union, or its 
affiliations or festivities, so much as of its constituent 
clubs. They are so various, and some of them so novel, 
that women, young or old, who are laying plans for the com- 
ing winter, and wondering how best they may capture cul- 
ture and companionship, and especially the comradeship 
of growing culture, by some sort of feminine federation, 
may perhaps get.a suggestion from them. I have been 
wondering which of them I should join—if they would have 
me—if I lived in Portland. 

Perhaps I should want most to join the Current Events 
Club—for women are often so ignorant of the history that 
is making, so unconscious of the graver import of the daily 
news as well as of its worthiest significance. The society 
has fifteen or twenty members, meets weekly, and takes 
up two topics at each meeting, with free and vigorous dis- 
cussion. 

The Monday Club invites one by its name—for Monday 
is often a long day—and by its study of history and gen- 
eral literature. Next year it devotes itself to Germany, 
hoping to take up both the history and literature of that 
interesting country. Its members last year zealously pre- 
pared themselves on Africa before Mr. Stanley lectured in 
the city. How many of the hero’s listeners there or in 
other cities could boast such preparation ? 

The Cozy Classics Club defines its work by its name, 
and last year took up Sophocles. 

The Travelers’ Club has subjects assigned, upon which 
each member prepares herself, making out a list of ten 
questions which she brings for the Club to answer. The 
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early history of Italy was canvassed in this way by the 
Travelers, who have not yet exhausted the Italian annals. 
Their membership is limited to twelve. 

Another coterie of travelers names itself the XI Club. 
Topics are assigned by this society some time beforehand, 
two members on each topic, and they have essays and 
readings. 

Two other societies are devoted to historical work—the 
Prescott Club and the History Club. 

The Parliamentary Club is exclusive in its formation, 
unique in its purpose, fortunate in its membership, and 
wise in its methods. Its aim is the instruction of its mem- 
bers in the principles and applications of parliamentary law, 
and I believe the ladies take turns in presiding. Im- 
promptu speaking is a novel feature in this club’s sessions, 
the subjects being drawn by lot from a collection to which 
all have contributed. 

There are also the Beecher Club, named after the Massa- 
chusetts lecturer, Miss A. M. Beecher, whose members 
have been studying evolution ; the Anne Hathaway Shake- 
speare Club, the Wednesday Club, and the Book-Lovers. 
Besides these there are a bright company of physicians’ 
wives, who name themselves “ The Owls” for doth wisdom 
and late hours, and the S. U. B., “Seven Unappropriated 
Blessings,” whose maiden members felicitate themselves 
on the fact that; should one of their number be soon 
“appropriated,” their primal initial would not need to 
be changed. Also the Shailer Club, all whose members 
are school-teachers. 

Many degrees of culture and scholarship, and of intel- 
lectual ambition, are represented, as will be seen, by these 
eighteen women’s clubs. But they have one common aim— 
the enrichment of the social and intellectual life of their 
members. And it seems to me a happy, a helpful, and a 
hopeful movement, this of women toward social organiza- 
tion. One can imagine its influence on the home life, and 
its tonic effects on the intellectual atmosphere of the 
household. Every woman who belongs to one of these 
societies has something to look forward to every week, 
and to prepare for. And I can guess that every now and 
then some superfluity of household neatness or adornment, 
some bit of needless work, will be deferred or foregone, 
because that day or the next is “club day,” and_per- 
haps materfamilias has her part to complete for the little 
symposium. 

Every woman who belongs is likely to get, too, at 
least one new idea every week ; and, if the inspiration be 
acted upon each time, who can calculate the leverage? 
And it needs no mind-reader to divine that these women, 
so affiliated, have less and less room for petty and morbid 
thoughts in their brains, less room in their hearts for fri- 
volity or envy or small selfishnesses, less time for unworthy 
gossip, or to follow the caprices of vanity or fashion, 

Age will come upon them, I am sure, more tardily and 
more gracefully, and they will not fear it so much, having 
already begun to ally themselves with the things of eternal 
truth. 

Even household care, and pain, and anxiety, will sit on 
them more lightly and be less grievous. And life will be 
fuller, sweeter, broader, and more gracious, because each 
sees her own thought in the eyes of a friend. 
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By conversing with the mighty dead, we imbibe sentiment 
with knowledge. We become strongly attached to those who 
can no longer either hurt or serve us except through the influence 
which they exert over the mind. We feel the presence of that 
power which gives immortality to human thoughts and actions, 
and catch the flame of enthusiasm from all ages and nations. 
—Anon. 


I think it must somewhere be written that the virtues of 
mothers shall occasionally be visited on their children, as well 
as the sins of their fathers.—Dickens. 


“ The last word” is the most dangerous of infernal machines ; 
and the husband and wife should no more fight to get it than 
they should struggle for the possession of a lighted bomb-shell. 
—Douglas Ferrold. 
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Practical Use of Art Education 
By Candace Wheeler 


The number of yearly graduates from the art schools of 
New York is so great that one cannot help wondering how 
all are to find exercise for their facility, or remunerative 
fields for its practice ; each one of the many girl students 
is to find her individual niche, or collect her waiting clien- 
tele. It is very possible that art study is too indiscriminately 
followed, and that many a bright girl who has ability to 
master some one of the varied forms of science follows 
art because it seems to promise an easy independence, and 
because it is really a popular pursuit. 

Of the thousands of girls who come, more or less well 
equipped, from the schools, very few have a definite idea 
of what particular use they are to make of the result of 
their three or four years of study. 

Some expect to teach; and teaching does, in fact, absorb 
a great many, since drawing has become a matter of 
course in both public and private schools. Some hope to 
paint acceptable pictures; and of those, certain ones, who 
have exceptional talent and continuous opportunity or 
power of study, enter the ranks of painters, and make 
reputations as artists or illustrators; but by far the larger 
part expect to occupy themselves with what they vaguely 
call decoration. This presumably includes designs for 
wall-papers, carpets, printed silks and other textiles, or 
even oilcloths and the coloring of plastic material. In 
point of fact, there is a large field for good designers ; that 
is, for designers who understand thoroughly the needs and 
possibilities of any manufactured material, and who know 
every one of the mechanical processes by which it is pre- 
pared, and exactly how design must be applied to enhance 
its value. But there are few students who think of this 
kind of preparation for active work. They have an 
immense appreciation of art, and a quickened sense of 
the value of beauty, but they do not select some one man- 
ufacture and devote themselves intelligently and enthusi- 
astically to its artistic perfection ; yet this is what must be 
done before any product becomes an approximate neces- 
sity to cultivated humanity. It is what has brought modern 
wall-hangings and silk printings into universal use, and 
made a certain market for so much artistic labor, and it is 
what must actually take place in other lines of manufacture 
before they find an equally universal demand. 

When, or even before, the drill of instruction is over, 
the average girl student begins to make designs ; and the 
most familiar form of design to her is a pattern for em- 
broidery or for printing upon silk or wall-hangings. So 
many artistic and beautiful things are constantly being 
produced in these different directions that she is sure of 
her market if her drawings please the manufacturer. He, 
with his trained instinct for profit, has frankly accepted the 
fact that his best patronage comes from a class who prefer 
what are known as art manufactures to simpler and more 
artless performances, and has discovered that the surest 
way to lead in his business is to make beautiful things. 
In spite of the competition which makes it necessary to 
compass the lowest possible cost of production, he is will- 
ing to pay for something which even the average buyer 
values more than cheapness; and that is, beauty. There- 
fore he is constantly ready to buy beautiful designs and 
pay remunerative prices for them. 

The inexperienced artist, having examined paper and 
silk printings enough to discover the ordinary or most 
apparent laws of spacing and repetition, measures a space 
on her paper which answers to one repeat of the design, 
and carefully draws in some floral form which seems to 
her particularly graceful or unhackneyed. The result is 
perhaps a really beautiful drawing. 

All plant forms when carefully drawn are beautiful. 
Indeed, their beauty is often more apparent to the general 
eye when translated by the draughtsman than when they 
are growing in native wildness ; consequently a sheet cov- 
ered with these beautiful forms seems quite complete to 
the inexperienced eye, and is presented with perfect con- 
fidence to the manufacturer. 
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I have been shown many a design of this kind by the 
puzzled author, who was quite at a loss to know why 
neither the paper manufacturer nor the silk printer nor 
the embroidery department of some weekly paper would 
buy and print it, and where actual want of knowledge 
made it impossible for her to understand that each form of 
decoration has its own laws and principles, and must be 
governed by them. 

I have been asked, “ Would not this do for a decorative 
panel, or perhaps for a wall-hanging, or maybe for a deli- 
cate carpet design?” The manufacturer to whom the 
design may have been offered is, as a rule, not able to 
design, or even to draw; he may be lacking in taste and 
have a very limited knowledge of art, but he has learned 
what is appropriate to his own line of production, and that 
what he calls “a seller” in wall-paper would not do for a 
carpet design; that there are certain mysterious con- 
ditions which the buying public acknowledges as belonging 
to mural decoration—to treatment of walls ; and, no matter 
where these mysterious laws come from, the buying public 
obeys them, and will by no means buy a wall-paper the 
design of which is treated like that of a printed cotton, or 
a carpet which has the perpendicular design of a wall- 
paper. Here is where the student who would become a 
successful designer must begin an additional course of 
study. She must get at the history and principles of that 
form of decoration to which she means to devote herself, 
and learn everything possible concerning the manufacture 
to which it is to be applied. If her designs are to be 
printed, she should know the different processes of print- 
ing—the qualities and possibilities of color, and the proc- 
esses which give surface and finish—not alone because 
the designs will be more useful and easily applied, but 
because she may, by knowing these different things, invent 
means by which the expression of the design or effect of 
color may be greatly enhanced. 

Not only all that the student knows about art, but all 
that she can learn about the wse of printed hangings, or 
the best treatment of walls, or the effect of different 
exposures or lights, should be brought to bear upon her 
designs, which will certainly be benefited by all this varied 
knowledge. To visit collections, to study books, to ex- 
amine every fact which bears upon the thing she has 
elected to do, and to add to this knowledge a power of 
harmonious and beautiful composition, will make a truly 
successful designer. The reason why the “ Morris designs ” 
have almost revolutionized certain modern manufactures 
is not alone that they are in themselves beautiful compo- 
sitions, but because Mr. Morris is a student, a chemist, 
and a skillful and experimental craftsman, as well as an 
artist; and every one who means to stand at the top in any 
particular branch of applied art will get there all the 
sooner by understanding everything that concerns the 
product he or she wishes to perfect. 

But, aside from study, every one is not born with the in- 
stinct of the designer—that is, every one has not been gifted 
by nature with the sense of balance and proportion which 
is Instinctive in certain people, and is riever to be perfectly 
acquired. One may have a natural feeling for beauty of 
line, and fail utterly in the sport, the sense of easy per- 
manence, which goes with the best ornamentation. 

But, aside from a want of comprehensive study or nat- 
ural fitness, there is still another reason why many clever 
draughtswomen fail in getting the best pecuniary results 
from their work. They do not select wisely the place in 
Which to begin it. The tendency is to follow the crowd, 
to do what some one else is doing, to follow where others 
have made reputation and profit; but the student should 
Temember that if she joins a throng she must go through 
it before she makes herself or her work prominent. She 
must have more skill and more gift and more force than 
all the others, or she will not make a perfect success. Of 
Course it is easier to follow a path which is well marked 
out and well trodden than to make a new one, but it will take 
that which one does much longer to be recognized. The 
selection of work is often a matter of circumstances or sur- 
roundings, and to a certain point it is well that it should 

be so, since friendly or fortunate circumstances make the 
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beginning of a career of industry much more easy; but 
strong natural bent or facility should seldom yield to cir- 
cumstances, since the excellence of one’s achievements 
depends upon these things. 

There are many manufactures which have been entirely 
neglected by artists, which are susceptible of great improve- 
ment or great perfection if the right kind of knowledge or 
faculty were applied to them. ‘Think, for instance, what 
might be done with iron. Why should not a stove be as 
beautiful in form or decoration as any piece of domestic 
furniture? It is true that in this country and period no 
persistent effort has been made toward the production of 
beautiful stoves, although some of the best decorative tal- 
ent has been used in the modeling of fireplaces and grates. 
The legitimate consequence is that people use fireplaces 
instead of stoves, although in our climate, and with our 
fast-decreasing supply of wood, stoves are much the most 
natural and effective means of warmth. In the fashioning 
of all metals, brass, copper, silver, and gold, into articles of 
household use or adornment there is great need of good de- 
signers. The present craze‘for souvenir teaspoons shows 
how successful even a moderate application of brains and 
knowledge may make an ordinary manufacture ; andif a tea- 
spoon were so well modeled or designed as to induce the 
maker to add the designer’s mark to his own, the fortune 
of both teaspoon and designer would probably be secured. 

In furniture and woodwork of all kinds there is an 
immense field for the artist. The woman who should 
design a beautiful chair, a chair graceful in line, carefully 
fashioned for ease, perfect in principle and construction, 
and with or without one line of ornament, would achieve a 
notable success. There is hardly an article of household 
furniture which would not be better suited to our tastes 
and needs by the application of the best modern art. We 
have gone back to the seventeenth century for all that is 
good in design and construction in the furniture of to-day, 
but it is not impossible that some woman of the nineteenth 
century may make a career for herself in this thoroughly 
domestic line, and design furniture not only for the present, 
but for the future. The field for applied art is almost 
limitless, if sufficient thought and ability are given to its 
application. The smallest and least important article of 
daily use becomes a thing of value when beauty has been 
bestowed upon it by the true artist; and every one who 
buys the smallest thing is guided in its selection by the 
amount of beauty it possesses. If it is but a tin cup, the 
choice goes unerringly to that one which is more symmetri- 
cal or better proportioned than another. If it is only a 
coal-scuttle, the design or shape governs the demand for it. 
There are a thousand directions in which the artist can 
work, where his or her talent, conscientiously and faithfully 
applied, will enrich the age as well as the artist, and it 
only needs that the direction should be wisely chosen and 
faithfully pursued to reap a sufficient reward. 


%% 
The Unconnected Links 


Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox, in a recent letter to a New 
York daily, urged the bringing out of the “ utility woman.” 
This woman is the need of our civilization. Mrs, Wilcox 
wrote from a locality where there are a hundred summer 
cottages, but only two women who can be got for any extra 
service. She suggests that for this particular locality the 
utility woman should be able to give a thorough rubbing 
to the bather after a bath; that she should know how to 
dry the hair by the use of brush and fan; be an expert at 
cleaning lamps; know how to run a sewing-machine, and 
be able to manage a butler’s pantry through a dinner-party. 

One of the constant problems that we face continually 
in our civilization is how to bring the demand and supply 
together. Capable women are met frequently who have a 
general all-round skill, but no training in any one line; 
they cannot find any work; and onthe other hand are 
numbers of women ready to pay for just such service as 
these very women could render. It seems a comparatively 
easy matter to establish a bureau where the work and 
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the worker might be brought together. Services could be 
paid for by the hour. In the summer season the managers 
of women’s exchanges might easily arrange for the placing 
of as many workers as each locality might require in that 
locality. An anxious mother would be glad to pay for the 
services of an intelligent woman for a few hours while she 
went on a drive, or to town, or to an evening entertain- 
ment. ‘There are cases of sickness that do not require a 
trained nurse, where an intelligent woman might render 
great service by relieving the family for a few hours each 
day. There is the work, and there are workers waiting : 
where is the medium of communication ? 

Certainly this is an opportunity for our philanthropic 
or women’s business organizations. 
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Goldsmith 
By Blanche Wilder Bellamy 


Once upon a time, a century and a half ago, on the 
banks of the river Inny there stood a gray, old, haunted 
house. Every night, so the country-folk said, a huge gob- 
lin climbed up on the roof and kicked away anything that 
was mended during the day. At last it fell entirely to 
pieces, and then all the fairies in the neighborhood met 
there at night and danced and reveled in theruins. Before 
it feil quite down, however, a piece of great good luck 
came to it, for there was born in it, in the year of our 
Lord 1728, a little, homely Irish baby who grew to be a 
very famous and honored man. 

You will not be surprised to hear that, among so many 
fairies, there were some to lay gifts in his cradle; and we 
are told that two came together, one good and one evil, to 
whisper fairy counsels into the little sleeping ear. 

The first gave him a tender, generous, and loving heart, 
a quick and intelligent mind, and a beautiful gift of fancy 
and expression ; she made him a poet. But the bad fairy 
left him a love of pleasure and a gift of laziness, with the 
power to be less just than he was generous. So through 
all his life he was either very happy or very wretched ; 
having a lavish abundance or groaning under debt. He 
a pleasure and help to many, but he died alone and 
sad. 

He began life a poor, jolly, good-natured, shiftless little 
Irish boy, marked by the smallpox and homely in every 
way. Once, however, when he was only eight years old, 
he was dancing in the kitchen to the music of a fiddle 
when the fiddler called him “little AZsop.” In an instant 
the child replied, “ Heralds, proclaim aloud this saying : 
‘See Aisop dancing and his monkey playing.’” So you 
see the good fairy gave him real Irish wit. He learned 
his letters from old Paddy Byrne, and grew to be seventeen 
years old, always full of capers and fun, “righteously 
doing as little work as he could, robbing orchards, playing 
ball, and making his pocket-money fly whenever fortune 
sent him any.” His father was a poor Irish gentleman 
and clergyman, who could always raise a potato and a six- 
pence for a poorer friend. His uncle Contarine was more 
well-to-do, and when the boy began to show some of the 
good fairy’s gifts, he sent him to Dublin to the University. 
Here he soon won a prize of thirty shillings. But the bad 
fairy’s gift persuaded him to spend it in mischief, and he 
went home, after many pranks and adventures, to stay for 
two years, studying for the ministry. When he was ready 
to be ordained, he went to see the Bishop wearing a 
pair of bright scarlet breeches, and was sent home in dis- 
grace. By the aid of fairy number one, he then taught 
in a school for a year, and earned thirty pounds, when, lo! 
fairy number two persuaded him to go off on a pieasure 
trip, and he came home penniless again, riding on an old 
nag, the last of all his possessions, which he called “ Fiddle- 
back.” Between the two fairies he managed to get money 
enough to study law, and then to spend it all before he 
got to London, whither he was bound—to get money 
enough to study medicine, and then, instead of going to 
work, to ramble over Europe with a shirt, a shilling, and a 
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flute, playing to the peasants who gave him a night’s lodging 
in return. But the good fairy is gradually getting the 
upper hand. He comes back to London and begins to 
practice medicine in some shabby old fine clothes, holding 
his hat against his velvet coat to hide its patches. And 
now at length he discovers the greatest of his good gifts— - 
he begins to write, and the world begins to listen. He 
publishes a poem called “The Traveler,” then a simple 
story that everybody reads and loves, “ The Vicar of Wake- 
field,” then another noble poem, one of the treasures of the 
English language. Itis called “ The Deserted Village,” and 
describes, under the name of “ sweet Auburn,” the pretty 
village of Lissoy, where the author spent a part of 
his happy Irish boyhood. He writes many things—a 
history of Rome, of England, of France, and of animated 
nature; a play called “The Good-Natured Man,” and a 
very famous and charming comedy, ‘“ She Stoops to Con- 
quer ; or, The Mistakes of a Night.” But all this time the 
bad fairy has been at work, too. Some friends ask him 
to breakfast; he doesn’t come, and when they go to look 
for him he has ripped open his feather bed and lies in the 
feathers. He has pawned his clothes to help a beggar. 
But, meanwhile, he has not paid the tailor for the clothes! 
He earns money and fame by his writings, but he spends 
more than he earns, and so is never atease. On the other 
hand, the good fairy has secured for him precious treas- 
ures—his friends Dr. Johnson, and Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds the great painter, and Burke the great orator, and 
Fox, and Gibbon the historian, and others like them. 
When he died, at forty-six, we are told that Burke burst into 
tears, and Reynolds could {paint no more that day. But 
best of all I think it is to read that “the staircase outside 
his door in Brick Court was filled with poor, sorrowing 
people who had no friend but him they had come to weep 
for—outcasts of that great, solitary, wicked city, to whom 
he had never forgotten to be kind and charitable.” He 
never saw Ireland after he left it as a boy. But he loved 
Ireland to his dying day, and he has made her loved by 
the world of readers who know the “ Vicar of Wakefield” 
and the “ Deserted Village.” As for himself, hear what 
the great Mr. Thackeray says of him: “The most beloved 
of English writers—what a title that is for a man !”—and 
this title he ascribes to Oliver Goldsmith. 


EXTRACT FROM ‘ THE DESERTED VILLAGE” 


In all my wanderings round this world of care, 
In all my griefs—and God has given my share— 
I still had hopes, my latest hours to crown, 
Amidst these humble bowers to lay me down ; 
To husband out life’s taper at the close, 

And keep the flame from wasting by repose: 

I still had hopes—for pride attends us still— 
Amidst the swains to show my book-learn’d skill, 
Around my fire an evening group to draw, 

And tell of all I felt and all I saw; 

And as a hare, whom hounds and horns pursue, 
Pants to the place from whence at first she flew, 
I still had hopes, my long vexations past, 

Here to return and die at home at last. 

O blest retirement, friend to life’s decline, 
Retreat from cares, that never must be mine! 
How blest is he who crowns in shades like these 
A youth of labor with an age of ease; 

Who quits a world where strong temptations try, 
And, since ’tis hard to combat, learns to fly! 
For him no wretches, born to work and weep, 
Explore the mine, or tempt the dangerous deep ; 
No surly porter stands in guilty state, 

To spurn imploring famine from the gate ; 

But on he moves to meet his latter end, 

Angels around befriending virtue’s friend ; 
Sinks to the grave with unperceived decay, 
While resignation gently slopes the way ; 

And, all his passports brightening to the last, 
His heaven commences ere the world be past. 
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A virtuous writer communicates virtue; a refined writer, a 
subtile delicacy ; a sublime writer, an elevation of sentiment.— 
Isaac Disraeli. 
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An Evening’s Amusement 
By Ada Sherwood 


The evenings in the mountains and by the sea are often 
too cool for outdoor enjoyment, and bright games serve to 
bring people together, break the ice which so often accu- 
mulates in hotel life in spite of summer weather, and make 
the evenings pass pleasantly for all. 

Here are a few which have been found to promote jollity 
and good-comradeship in the hotel in which I have been 
spending the summer. 


EMERGENCY GAME 


Those who are to play seat themselves in a circle. Each 
whispers to his neighbor on the right an emergency, and 
to the one on his left a remedy. When all are ready Mrs. 
A. asks Mr. B. what he would do in the emergency given 
to her; for instance: “ What would you do if Bunker Hill 
Monument were to fall upon you?” He replies by giving 
the remedy whispered to him: “ Wrap it in two yards of 
red flannel and apply a mustard paste.” Then Mr. B. calls 
upon some member of the company to say what would be 
done if Mr. Blank should be asked to sing, and Miss H. 
at once replies: “ Apply the fire extinguisher and rush from 
the house.” 

The game is continued until each has given an emer- 
gency and suggested a remedy. If it is played by quick- 
witted people the misfits are very absurd. 

Another amusing game is the 


GEOGRAPHY GAME 


I had supposed that this was familiar to every one who 
has had much experience in round games, but finding the 
other evening that in a company of twenty-five or more 
only one had played it, I venture to include it in my sug- 
gestions for an evening’s amusement. 

The company is divided into two parts, and sit facing each 
other at opposite ends of the room. Acaptain is chosen 
from each side, who sits a little in front of the others, but 
near enough to the members of his group to enable them to 
whisper to him or speak in a low enough tone to be heard 
on one side of the room only. One of the captains begins 
to count slowly from one to ten. While he is doing this the 
other captain, who is the mouthpiece of his party, gives 
some geographical name beginning with A. Anything is 
allowable that would come under the head of geography— 
continent, city, mountain, river, etc., however obscure, 
provided it be known to be a veritable place. As soon as 
the captain has given the name he takes up the count, and 
the other side must name the place; and so on, back and 
forth, until one of the captains reaches fen without having 
been interrupted by the other side. He then scores one 
point, and the game continues through the alphabet if 
desired. 

If there is any member of the company who will good- 
naturedly take a bit of fun at his own expense, it would be 
amusing to try 

THE FARM-YARD GAME 


Those who piay stand ina circle. The understanding 
must be that all are to take part, and at a given signal 
make the cry of the animal whispered to them. Some one 
then goes around apparently giving to each the name of 
some animal, but in reality telling each to keep perfectly 
quiet when the signal is given, the one on whom the joke 
is to be played alone having a sound to make ; this may be 
the squeal of a pig, the crow of a rooster, or the baa of a 
sheep. When all is ready, the leader admonishes all not 
to wait for each other, but to do promptly what they were 
told to do, and then gives the signal one, two, Avec. If 
all is successful, a solo performance by the one on whom 
the joke was played is the result. We tried this with 
great success the other evening. A very good-natured 
gentleman, who had been making fun for every one, was 
Selected as the victim. He entered most heartily into the 
game, expecting a chorus of different cries, and when the 
signal was given came out with a prolonged and vigorous 
ba-a. The effect was indescribably funny, and it furnished 
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the occasion for innumerable puns and jokes during the 
remainder of his stay. 

There are many other games that I might describe, 
such as Clumps, Dumb Crambo, Characters, Teapot, and 
Throwing Lights, but they are probably familiar, and per- 
haps I have named enough to make good my title and 
supply “ An Evening’s Amusement.” 


%§ 
The Spray of Scarlet Leaves 


In Two Parts—I. 
By S. J. Griggs 


Once upon a time there were seven sisters who lived 
with their old nurse in a tiny cottage in the country. 

Six of them were beautiful and very vain, and did 
nothing but dress their hair and gaze in the mirror, leaving 
Gabrielle, the youngest, to do the work, with old Barbara’s 
help. Gabrielle loved and admired her sisters so heartily 
that she never questioned their right to order her about 
and spend all the money in fine things for themselves, 
while she wore contentedly the garments they cast aside. 

They were greedy, too, and always ate up every bite of 
the cakes and sweetmeats Nurse Barbara prepared, leaving 
Gabrielle only bread and milk. But this gave her strong, 
white teeth; the housework kept her figure straight and 
firm; while digging in the garden tinted her fair, healthy 
skin with the pink of the roses she tended. Still, beside 
her sisters I must confess that Gabrielle was rather a 
homely little maiden. ‘ 

Now these girls had an uncle who was supposed to be a 
fairy, though nobody was quite sure. Once a year he 
came to the cottage and stayed a few hours, and at such 
times he would tell his nieces stories of far-away lands, and 
strange people who dwelt in them. ‘The older girls were 
fond of him after a fashion, but they were always glad 
when he went and they were free to count the golden coins 
he was sure to leave behind, and which suited them much 
better than any stories. Only Gabrielle, hidden away in 
her corner, listened eagerly to every word that fell from 
his lips, and would gladly have had him live with them 
always, though she was too shy to tell him so. 

It was a sorrowful sight the sun stared at through the 
cottage windows one September morning. 

Breakfast was untasted, the mirror neglected on the wall, 
and six girls, never stopping to think that they were making 
eyes and noses as red as strawberries, sat crying together. 

“ Just fancy ! a grand ball at the Castle!” sobbed Berthe 
at last. 

“ And this very night, too !” wailed Lulu. 

“ And nothing fit to wear !” wept Rosalie. 

“ And only one little gold piece left !” sighed Mathilde. 

“And uncle may not come until to-morrow !” groaned 
Alice. 

“Oh, dear! how miserable we are!” 
which they all sobbed harder than ever. 

Gabrielle looked on in distress. She could not bear to 
see them unhappy and do nothing. She stole softly from 
the room, and soon returned with her arms full of silks 
and muslins, which she threw in a gorgeous heap upon 
the table. 

“ Let us try to find something here, dear sisters,” said 
she, cheerfully; “‘see what fine things I have brought 
from the closets upstairs.” 

The girls took a peep over their handkerchiefs. The 
gay colors were certainly very consoling—their tears dried 
as if by magic, and in a twinkling each had seized upon 
some forgotten favorite, while all six talked at once. 

For awhile Gabrielle looked on well pleased ; at last she 
said, timidly, “Is there anything there for me ?” 

The others laughed. “ You!” cried they. ‘ What would 
a homely thing like you do at a ball! Six of us are 
enough, pretty as we are.” 

“‘T want to go so very much,” begged Gabrielle, piteous- 
ly. ‘I love to dance.” 

“Then put on your apron and dance with Nurse in the 
kitchen,” said Berthe, and they all laughed louder than 





cried Lili; after 
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before, while Gabrielle tried to keep back her tears and 
laugh with them. Suddenly the door opened, and in popped 
the queerest little man, with a merry mouth and twinkling 
blue eyes, who cried, gayly, “ Delighted to find you so 
happy, my dearies, and what is it all about ?” 

The sisters ran to greet him. 

“Oh, uncle !” exclaimed the older ones. “ We are very, 
very glad you have come; we were so anxious for you!” 
Then they looked at each other and hesitated. “You 
know there is a ball at the Castle to-night, and all our gold 
pieces are spent.” 

“And you want more to buy new gowns, and that is 
why you are so glad to see me,” said the uncle. “ Well, 
well, well! I have had my welcome, so you shall have your 
finery. But sit down first and tell me what has happened 
since I went away.” He spoke to deaf ears, for the sisters 
were talking all at once about what they meant to buy, 
and paid no attention to him. He turned from them good- 
naturedly, just as Gabrielle took the now forgotten gar- 
ments and left the room. 

“What a shy little mouse she is!” thought the uncle. 
“But I cannot spare one of them to-day. I must bring 
her back.” 

From room to room he went, but no Gabrielle. At last 
he pushed open the kitchen door. There, bending over 
the hearth, was the little girl he sought, and he saw with 
surprise that big tears were chasing one another down her 
face. 

“Why, my dear, what ails you ?” he asked, going hastily 
to her side. “Why have you run away from me so? It 
does not show a loving heart to slight your old uncle.” 

“ Indeed, indeed,” sobbed the girl, clasping his hand, 
“T did not want to leave you—that is what makes me cry. 
I love so dearly to hear the strange things you tell, and 
repeat them to Nurse Barbara when you are gone; but 
Nurse is ill! I bade her go to bed, and promised to do 
her work as well as mine. My sisters would be very 
angry if dinner were neglected while I sat idle.” 

“Do they not share your work ?” 

“Oh, they do not know how,” she answered, drying her 
eyes ; “and it would spoil their hands; mine are {quite 
used to it.” She held them up for him to see; and added, 
made bolder by his tender smile, “ Dear uncle, could you 
find time for just one story after they are gone to the ball ?” 

“Are not you going, then ?” 

“Why, you know,” said Gabrielle, “six sisters are quite 
enough, even if I were pretty too, and could dance well ; so 
we thought—” 

“I know!” interrupted her uncle, kissing her warmly, as 
he drew her arm through his. “Come back. Perhaps we 
can have both the stories and the ball.” 

Her eyes sparkled. “But the dinner?” she said, hesi- 
tating. 

“Leave that to me. I am a famous cook,” answered 
the uncle, merrily, and led her away. 

The sisters were still talking fast and loud, and looked 
much annoyed when the uncle, seating Gabrielle beside 
him, prepared to tell them of his travels. Why should 
they care where he went, and what he saw, if he only came 
often enough, and left the gold pieces? They preferred to 
talk about the ball. 

You must not imagine they said this aloud; but fairies 
have a way of finding things out, and though his nieces 
hid their yawns and pretended to listen eagerly, the uncle 
read their thoughts, and punished them, for he went on 
and on, and when they fidgeted and stared at the clock, 
he took a long breath and began all over again. 

At last, to their great joy, a bell rang. 

“Oh, dear me! I never remembered dinner at all!” 
cried Gabrielle. ‘“ What shall I do?” 

“Come and eat,” answered the uncle, calmly leading 
the way, while poor Gabrielle followed in dismay, not 
knowing anything else to do—and, behold! on the table 
was spread the finest feast imaginable, and Nurse, quite 
recovered, stood waiting to serve them. 

“ Oh, uncle !” exclaimed Gabrielle. 

“Oh, Gabrielle !” laughed the uncle. 


“ Do you suppose 
I forget as easily as little girls ?” 
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Then Gabrielle turned very red, for it was just what she 
had thought, you know; and the uncle laughed more at 
that, and they were very merry; but the others noticed 
nothing, and began to eat as fast as possible. Now the 
uncle watched with his keen eyes, and saw that the older 
sisters took the nicest food for themselves, that they 
treated Gabrielle as if she were their servant; and he saw, 
too, how unselfishly she bore with them, and tried to help 
old Barbara all she could, and it set him to thinking and 
thinking. 

When dinner was ended he turned suddenly to Berthe, 
and said : 

“You have wonderfully pretty eyes, my child. 
you lend them to Gabrielle for the ball ?” 

Berthe jumped—was Uncle crazy! 

“ Listen !” he continued. “I am not like other people, 
my children ; I am a fairy!” 

When he said this they saw his face grow very strange 
—his eyes flashed like stars, and even Gabrielle trembled, 
though her hand was fast in his. But in a moment the 
look was gone, and he said, quietly : 

“You are all beautiful—all but your youngest sister ; 
and though she has become in my sight lovelier than any, 
she longs for once to be pretty like the rest, and to dance 
with you at the ball. It is a natural wish, and I shall 
gladly grant it.” 

He looked at them carefully. “If you, Berthe, will 
change eyes with her for to-night, you shall have gowns 
more exquisite than gold could buy, for they shall come 
from fairyland.” as 

“T will do it, uncle,” answered Berthe, hastily, thinking 
to herself: “ Any beggar might have eyes like mine, but 
even a queen cannot buy fairy gowns, and it is only for a 
night.” 

“ And you, Lili,” said he, “may she have your mouth ? 
And your ears, Rosalie? And your hair, Mathilde ? 
And your hands, Lulu? And your feet, Alice ?” 

With not a moment’s hesitation they assented ; for they 
thought, with Berthe, “ It is only for a night.” 

Then the fairy uncle stamped his foot, and the room 
grew dark as midnight. 

When the light returned, the half-frightened girls saw 
six chests, each marked with its owner’s name, and when 
they were opened, as they were in a twinkling, there lay 
gowns and necklaces and slippers, and I don’t know what 
besides. 

While the sisters exclaimed joyfully, the uncle drew 
Gabrielle to the mirror and showed her two dark eyes, a 
smiling mouth, pink little ears half hidden in a cloud of 
golden hair, two milk-white hands, and two tiny feet in 
dainty slippers. 

Gabrielle gazed earnestly at herself, then she said, 
softly : 

“These are not my sister’s eyes, dear uncle ; they are 
far more—” She stopped. 

“More beautiful, do you mean?” he asked. “ Yes, 
that they are, but they were Berthe’s eyes nevertheless ; 
and he did not tell her that it was her own sweet spirit 
shining through that gave them their added charm. 

The mouth, too, with its tender smile, seemed to her so 
different that she almost doubted it had been Lili’s ; how- 
ever, she was silent, fearing she might displease her uncle, 
who now said, with a curious frown, half stern, half merry: 

“There is one thing more that you must know. If this 
night your sister makes better use of what you have lent 
her than you have ever done, both you and she remain as 
you are now, and you 'shall keep the fairy gowns, which 
otherwise will vanish with the sunrise. Do you agree ?” 

The girls kept silence amoment. ‘What can she do at 
a ball but dance and laugh ?—it is safe enough,” thought 
they, and they answered with one voice, “ We agree!” 

The uncle bowed his head, and left the room, but in 
the little hall he paused. “I am too harsh; let them have 
another chance,” he murmured, and, turning, stopped out- 
side the door as Gabrielle said, pleadingly : 

“Dear sisters, cannot one of you lend me a frock? I 
will be careful of it, I will indeed !” 

“TI am sure,” snapped Berthe, “it’s enough to be made 
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decent-looking at our expense, without wearing our clothes 
too! Why haven’t you anything of your own ?” 

“You forget that there is not always money for all,” 

answered Gabrielle, gently. “I have never needed any- 
thing fine before, and I dare not ask uncle, when he has 
done so much!” 
_ “Stay at home, then,” cried Lulu, angrily. (She had 
just caught sight of two sunburnt, blistered little hands, 
which all her lace ruffles could not hide.) ‘The ball is 
no place for you, anyway,” added Rosalie, haughtily, “and 
I have nothing to lend.” “NorI!’ “Nor I!” chimed 
in the others, and Gabrielle shrank back silently, while 
the uncle turned without opening the door, and, frowning, 
left the house. 


Elsie’s Suggestion 


Elsie is a delightful little girl only eight years old. For 
some months Elsie’s mamma has not been well, and she 
has felt the need of performing the social duties of the 
home circle. In carrying out this idea she recently made 
a call on a neighbor who, before she left, said, “ Elsie, do 
you know any dear little girl like yourself who could come 
and live with me? I should be delighted to have such a 
little girl. Do you think your mamma could spare you?” 

“Oh, I am quite sure she couldn’t,” was Elsie’s quick 
response, “and I do not know any little girl who could be 
spared. My cousin Dorothy’s mamma couldn’t spare her, 
and I know my cousin Mildred couldn’t be spared, and 
I really don’t know any little girl who could come and 
live with you.” 

“Well,” said the lady, “think about it, and if you do 
happen to think of any little girl, be sure and let me know.” 

The next morning Elsie was very quiet at the breakfast- 
table, but she finally announced that she wished to call 
that morning at the house of the lady where she had called 
the afternoon before. Elsie lives in a very wise family, 
and no questions were asked as to why she wished to 
repeat her call so soon. She was merely advised to wait 
for an hour or two after breakfast before she made her 
call; and this is what Elsie said when her hostess ap- 
peared: 

“ Mrs. Brown, I have come to tell you of a little girl who 
I am sure could come and live with you. She lives now 
at |the Home for Consumptives, and she came from the 
Home of the Destitute; but she is all well now. Her 
mother is in prison, and her father is a drunkard, and I 
think you would be doing a very kind act if you would 
take that little girl into your home. I know she could 
come.” 

Elsie, you see, lived in a family where the little waifs and 
the big waifs in this world, the homeless children and the 
homeless men and women, were often the subjects of con- 
versation, and Elsie had listened, and listened to a_pur- 
pose, for just as soon as she heard of a home that needed 


9 she remembered there was a child waiting for a 
ome. ; 


® 
Many books require no thought from those who read them, 
and for a very simple reason—they made no such demand upon 
those who wrote them. Those works, therefore, are the most 


valuable that set our thinking faculties in the fullest opera- 
tion.— Charles C. Colton. 


as Would you like to make your old sailor hat look as good as 
new ?” asks a contributor. “ Well, take pearline and water and 
simply wash it; it will come out as white and fresh-looking as 
ever, and will not have that yellow look that is given by wash- 
ing it with soap and water.” 


_ I heard a clever defense of gossip lately made out by a lady 
in-a very few words : “ If you cut us off from gossip,” she affirmed, 
“we must fall back on scandal.” There was much philosophy 
and knowledge of human nature in that. 


Books, like proverbs, receive their chief value from the stamp 


and esteem of ages through which they have passed.— Sir W7//- 
tam Temple. 
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Sunday Afternoon 


Good Works: Do They Save Us , 


By the Rev. Walcott Fay 


What doth it profit, my brethren, though a man say he hath faith, and have 
not works? Can faith save him?—James ii., 14. 

Here the sturdy James utters a protest against a mis- 
take of the first century. But it is a mistake not of the 
first century only, but of every century: the mischievous 
tendency to trust an intellectual process for salvation— 
to put creeds in the place of deeds—to substitute ortho- 
doxy of view for orthodoxy of life. 

This tendency was intensified in the sixteenth century 
by the Reformation, and reached its climax in the last cen- 
tury. Now there is a reaction. We are in danger of 
swinging to the opposite extreme and depending for salva- 
tion on works. The Roman Church, as it found its power 
decreasing when it emerged from the Dark Ages, made the 
burdens it laid upon men’s shoulders heavier and heavier, 
and insisted more and more upon the value of penance 
and other meritorious works. So we see the young monk 
ascending on his knees the holy iron stairs opposite St. 
John Lateran, trying to save himself. by works, though all 
the while an inward voice kept whispering, “The just shall 
live by faith.” It was natural, then, that the Reformation, 
arising in such an age and in opposition to such abuses, 
should emphasize the uselessness of works and the beauty, 
the value and glory of faith. It was also natural that in 
so doing it should overdo—exaggerate faith and belittle 
works. It is from that belittling on the one hand, and 
exaggeration on the other, that the Church has been suffer- 
ing for more than three centuries. But that suffering is 
growing daily less—the disease is curing itself. Now let 
us have care that the pendulum, having swung as far in 
one direction as it possibly can, does not swing unduly in 
the opposite direction. The Church has, undoubtedly, 
made too much of faith and not enough of works. Now 
let her be careful that she does not make too much of 
works and not enough of faith. 

But this tendency is only a tendency, and the majority, 
probably, of the members of evangelical churches the 
world over rest their hopes of eternal life on faith rather 
than works. They do well. If I must choose, give me 
faith: for faith, I know, will in due time produce works ; 
while I am not so sure that works will produce faith. 

Does faith save us? Well, what is faith ? 

It is belief, on the ground of testimony, in what we 
have not ourselves seen or known. A friend of yours may 
have been to China and tell you of many strange customs. 
You have not been there, you have not seen them, you had 
never heard of them. They are not like anything in this 
country. Yet you believe that there are such customs in 
China. You believe it on the ground of testimony. You 
believe it because you believe in your friend. 

Now, I find many things in the Bible about a distant 
country, for instance, called Heaven. I have not been 
there, but the One who tells me about them, the One who 
inspired the men who wrote the Bible, has. More, he is 
an inhabitant of heaven. Heaven has always been his 
home. He once left heaven and came to this earth and 
told us something about it. He said, “In my Father’s 
house are many abiding-places.” I believe it—I believe 
all that Jesus tells me about heaven, because I believe 
him. ‘That is what I mean when I say that faith is belief 
on the ground of testimony. 

Will this faith save me? Well, that depends. If it stops 
with belief, it will not save me. Belief that there is a 
place called heaven will not take me there. Belief in the 
pearl gates will not cause them to fly open at my approach. 
Belief in the streets of gold will not plant my feet upon 
them. Belief in the sea of glass will not set me on its 
pebbly beach. Nay, more, mere belief in the Lamb who is 
the light thereof will not bring me into his blessed presence. 

There is no charm, no magic, no “ open-sesame” in 





1 Preached at the Evangelical Congregational Church, Westborough, Mass. 
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belief. It is nothing that, by virtue of its own merit, will 
accomplish wonders. The devils have a greater stock of 
that sort of faith than Christians have. 

Here is where people make a sad mistake. They im- 
agine that there is something meritorious in faith, which is 
going to save them. While others depend on the merit of 
works, they depend on the merit of faith. In each case it 
is self-righteousness—not the righteousness of Christ. 
There is a self-sufficient Pharisaism of faith no less than 
of works, and one is as senseless as the other. 

Another mistake is in confounding faith with credulity. 
The man who could believe, on the least evidence, the 
most improbable thing, has been considered the greatest 
saint. But credulity is the mark of a weak intellect. There 
is no saving virtue in weakness of intellect. A man who 
believes everything in the Bible out of credulity, will believe 
everything else he reads. God has given us reason, and 
our belief, to be worth anything, must be a reasonable 
belief. Otherwise, faith easily passes into superstition. 
The first question is, Do the collection of books called the 
Bible contain a revelation from God? Having examined 
the question, I come to the conclusion that they do. 
Therefore I have faith in them. But if I believe them 
merely because I have always neard that they contain a 
revelation, or because other people do, that is credulity. 
And credulity will never save me, any more than faith. 

If not, what then—will works save me? Can aman 
earn heaven? Can he live so upright, so generous, so vir- 
tuous, so noble a life that he shall deserve eternal happi- 
ness? 

I do not know whether a man can do it, but I never 
heard of one who did. Perhaps it is possible. It has 
never been done. 

To deserve a perfect heaven, a man must live a perfect 
life. Who has done it? Of all the countless billions who 
have walked this earth and lie buried in its dust, no record 
has come to us of a perfect man save one; and he was 
God as well as man. If it never has been done, it is fair 
to conclude that it never will be done. 

If by works a man can save himself, then Jesus Christ 
came into this world on a fool’s errand. His birth in the 
manger, his thirty years of poverty and toil, his public min- 
istry, his miracles, his crucifixion, his burial and resurrec- 
tion—all these were time and labor lost. The greatest fact 
in human history becomes a myth, and the Saviour of man- 
kind a poor fanatic. 

Is itso? Whether you are a follower of his or not, I 
know your heart answers no. 

Suppose it were possible for you, from this time forth, 
to|live a faultless life. Suppose you never did another wrong 
deed, nor spoke another impatient word, nor had another 
unworthy thought. Suppose your life from this hour were 
spotless asa snowflake fresh from heaven. Howaboutthe 
past? Could the future change the past? How about 
those years of sin? How about those wicked words, those 
impure thoughts, those selfish acts, that Christless life? 
Can any good works undo the past? Can it change the 
record? Can it blot out what has been written in the 
judgment books? Can it give you peace with God? —Do 
you dare to meet the Judge of all the earth, relying on the 
good works which you will in thefuture do? No! Every 
man, be he saint or sinner, be he Christian or infidel, must 
in his secret soul cry out, “ Without God’s love and pardon 
I am lost !” 

God’s forgiveness! God’s love! 
But will works win them for us? 
gift. 


These we must have. 
No; they are God’s free 


Great God! create my heart anew 
And form my spirit pure and true. 

No outward rites can make me clean— 
The leprosy lies deep within. 


No bleeding bird nor bleeding beast, 
Nor hyssop branch nor sprinkling priest, 
Nor running brook nor flood nor sea, 
Can wash the dismal stain away. 


Is morality, then, worth nothing? By no means! 
Morality is a good thing; next to re‘igion it is the best 
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thing in the world. But it is not the whole; it is only a 
part. Religion includes morality; but morality does not 
include religion, and the whole is greater than a part. 

Morality is good as far as it goes. The only trouble is, 
it does not go far enough. Morality is not trust in God; 
morality is not love to man. 

Sometimes it is said that religious teachers undervalue 
morality, like the old colored preacher who exhorted his 
flock, “ Git religion, git religion, only git religion, brethren, 
and it don’t matter what you do! You can break all the 
ten commandments and go straight to glory, if you only 
git religion!” But nobody preaches that unless it be some 
ignorant old darky. 

If a man really believes in Jesus Christ, he will act 
accordingly. If a man loves the Saviour, he will not con- 
tinue a life which grieves that Saviour. A man who has 
faith in Christ will not cheat, nor lie, nor swear, nor be licen- 
tious, intemperate, or mean. If he is, it is proof that he 
does not have faith in Christ, but only says he has. It is 
not what we say, but what we do, that decides the ques- 
tion. It is not what we profess, but what we are. The 
great test that the Master proposed was the life: “ Ye 
shall know them by their fruits. Not every one that 
saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven ; but he that doeth the will of my Father which is 
in heaven.” 

Friend, are you doing his will? or are you only saying, 
Lord, Lord? or are you doing neither? O moralist, rely- 
ing upon your upright life, trusting to your good works— 
one question: Are you doing God’s will? If not, how can 
you enter his kingdom? Jesus does not say, The upright 
man, the moral man, the man of good works, the man gen- 
erous, kind, with noble impulses, and ready to lend a help- 
ing hand, shall enter the kingdom. He loves such a man, 
just as he loved the rich young man, who had, I suppose, 
all these good qualities. And yet to that amiable, upright, 
attractive young man Jesus said, “ One thing thou lackest.” 
He was not willing to submit his will to Christ’s will. Is 
not that the case, dear friend, with you? Do you sit 
there erect in the consciousness of your integrity—you 
have defrauded no man? But have you not defrauded 
God? Do you not owe to him the love, the obedience, 
the service of a lifetime? and have you paid that debt? 
You owe no man anything ; how much do you owe God? 
You claim credit for being an honest man: is it honest to 
cheat God ? 

Ah, friend, the old prophet was right, and our righteous- 
ness is but as filthy rags. We must have Christ’s right- 
eousness to enter Christ’s kingdom. The King has made 
a great supper and invited all; but those who have not on 
the wedding garment—the robe of his righteousness—shall 
not taste of his supper. They would not enjoy it if they 
did. 

Hear, then, the conclusion of the whole matter. Do 
works save jus? No. Does faith save us? No. What 
saves us? Christ saves us. 

Nothing less. Nothing more. 
could save a world sunk in sin. Nothing but Christ can 
save your guilty soul. I point you to him. Not to faith, 
not to works; but to the crucified Christ—to him whose 
arms were stretched upon the cross that they might draw 
all men unto himself. Only as his life enters your soul can 
your soul be saved from death. In him is life—eternal 
life—and in him alone. 


“No susceptible nature ever reads the marvelous chapters 
containing Christ’s love-talk in the seclusion of home and in the 
last hours that he was spending peacefully with his disciples, 
without feeling that they are full of meanings for which ordinary 
life furnishes no clew.” 


Nothing but Christ 


“ You may say what you please about the inspiration of the 
Scriptures: as long as there are tears in the world, and sorrows 
that make them, so long the books of the New Testament will 
be considered authoritative; and for this simple reason, that 
they bring balm to the wants of men where men’s wants are 
most immedicable with any ordinary dealing.” 
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Christ Raising Lazarus’ 
By Lyman Abbott 


About two miles east of Jerusalem, on the road to Jer- 
icho, still lie the ruins of the little hamlet of Bethany. 
The village is forever sacred to the Christian heart as the 
chosen home of Jesus during his tempestuous life in Judea. 
Embowered in fruity vegetation that gave it its name, “ The 
House of Dates,” and shut out from the busy city by the 
mountainous wall of Olivet, on whose eastern slope it lies, 
it was doubtless once, though it be not now, “the perfec- 
tion of retirement and repose,” “ of seclusion and lovely 
peace.” 

Here was the house of Martha and Mary, and their 
brothér Lazarus. They were a family of wealth and 
social distinction; owned their house; esteemed three 
hundred dollars’ worth of ointment not too costly a token 
of honor to pay to Jesus; had their family tomb in their 
garden, as did all the wealthier classes. Pharisees in faith, 
they belonged to the more enlightened and liberal of that 
party. They possessed many distinguished friends among 
that class in Jerusalem. But neither party friendships nor 
party prejudices were able tokeep them from Christ. How 
and where they first learned of him we do not know. How 
far Lazarus accepted him does not appear. But the sisters 
openly enrolled themselves among his disciples. Twice, 
at least, they made entertainments for him.* During his 
last stay at Jerusalem, just before his crucifixion, when 
the Pharisees were plotting his destruction, and the city 
was not safe for him, they received him nightly to their 
house. Much has been said, and truthfully, of Christ’s 
friendship for publicans and sinners. He went in unto 
them and ate with them. He never, so far as we know, 
declined their invitations; never, certainly, because they 
were not of his sect or social standing. Yet this was not 
because he was insensitive. It was not because he volun- 
tarily chose such for his congenial companions. He did 
not disesteem wealth and refined and social culture. When 
his work was over, he sought his rest in the home of Mar- 
tha and Mary. 

Sweeter than the fragrance of its garden flowers was the 
aroma of love that filled this quiet home circle. Richer 
than its wealth were its heart treasures. These sisters 
and their brother were tenderly attached to each other. 
Their affections flowed out unselfishly toward Jesus. The 
quiet simplicity of their love, and the willing service of 
their hands, unambitious of honors in his expected king- 
dom, drew Jesus to them. He loved Martha and her sis- 
ter and Lazarus. The sacred quiet of their home made it 
a place always dear|to him. ‘The family had already known 
bitter affliction. The mother was dead—perhaps long 
dead. For years, how many appears not, these sisters had 
known the sad meaning of a motherless home. The father 
had been stricken with that most dreadful of all diseases, 
leprosy. The funeral service had been read over his yet 
living frame, and he had gone forth from his home an out- 
cast, to be seen and known no more—worse than dead; 
for never, to their ears, from the desert where he must 
hereafter hide himself, would come back the word when 
Death, the only physician which could now relieve, released 
him from his living entombment. And Martha and Mary 
and their brother Lazarus were left an orphaned family— 
alone. 

On Lazarus these sorrowful sisters thenceforth lavished 
their whole womanly affections. ‘To them he was in the 
place of father, son, brother, husband. ‘Their only brother, 
he was the stay of the house. By him alone could the 
family name be preserved and perpetuated. A younger 
brother, he had been the object of their almost mother’s 
care—had received an almost mother’s love. When sick- 
ness laid its hand upon him, their hearts thrilled with pe- 
culiar solicitude. They sent in haste to Jesus for succor. 
Before the word reached Jesus, Lazarus was dead. When 


- Pemmaeed Sunday-School Lesson for October 4, 1891.—John xi., 21-44. 
Onn Xi, 5. 
3 John xii, 1,2; Lukex., 38-42. 
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the messenger returned, he brought not Jesus with him. 
Instead he brought an enigmatical reply. This disease, 
Jesus said, is not unto death, but for the glory of God. 

Here the first scene in Mary and Martha’s story ends ; 
in a home which death has entered, but to which no Divine 
Comforter has come. And yet it was not a Christless 
home. It had been consecrated to Christ; it had known 
him in joy; ithad befriended him in health; but it was 
left by him in loneliness when death came. It had loved 
him, and in the time of its need it sought for him ; and yet 
it seemed to be deserted by him. It is not an uncommon 
experience. Every pastor has entered just such a Bethany 
home as this; every pastor has had to meet the cry of a 
Martha and a Mary, wondering why the God whom they 
loved and served and trusted had left them a prey to death 
and sorrow. The cry of Mary and Martha to their Lord, 
“Tf thou hadst been here, my brother had not died,” is 
re-echoed in innumerable homes. 


The first effect of grief is often to banish from the soul 
the power of receiving comfort even from a Divine Helper. 
To the home thus sitting in the valley of the shadow of 
death it is idle to speak words of consolation. But while 
yet we are well and strong and happy we may forecast the 
future, and prepare for the approach of the dread visitor 
who sooner or later comes to every household. We may 
remind ourselves now that because Christ is not visible it 
does not follow that he is absent, nor because he tarries 
that he does not care. Sickness is not unto death, death 
itself is not unto death; death is not the end and object 
of dying; but for the glory of God, that the Son of God 
may be glorified thereby. Sorrow ordains us to be the 
comforter of others in sorrow. “The Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Father of mercies and the God of all 
comfort, comforteth us in all our tribulation, that we may 
be able to comfort them which are in any trouble, by 
the comfort wherewith we ourselves are comforted of 
God.”’? 

We cannot guide others in paths which we have not 
traversed ; we cannot comfort others if we have never 
known need of comfort ourselves; we cannot sing to 
others a song in the night which we have never learned 
ourselves ; we cannot teach others how patiently to watch 
for the Lord as they that watch for the morning, if we 
have never known ourselves the experience of the night of 
darkness from which God seemed to absent himself, and 
never learned how to look patiently out of the casement to 
see the darkness of the night turn into the gray dawn of 
the morning. 

The night is long; but the day cometh. ‘The story of 
Lazarus is in miniature the story of Christian living and 
dying. The dead do not cease to be; they are not afar 
off ; they are within the sound of the Life-giver’s voice. 
And the tears that we shed at the grave of our beloved are 
the precursors of the joy with which we shall again greet 
them when to them and to us the Christ cries, “ Come 


forth.” 
%& 


“ Men often think, ‘Oh, if my father were here, he would do 
so and so.’ Why do you not goto God? ‘Well,’ you answer, 
‘he is divine.’ Yes, he is divine, but not in the sense that he is 
Zess good than your father. He is not visible as your father is, 
he does not speak as your father speaks, he does not touch your 
hand as your father touches it; but in so far as that which con- 
stitutes the goodness of your father to you, God is unspeakably 
more than your father is. He is richer in heart, purer in sym- 
pathy, and more continuous in his desires and yearnings for you 
than any earthly parent can be.” 


“ Very sad is the Arabic proverb that the remembrance of youth 
is a sigh; but, of course, it is only true when youth has been 
badly spent. Youth is the time ‘for settling habits;’ and if 
these are settled in a wrong direction, the man in middle and old 
age cannot but be ‘ with many a retrospection curst.’” 


1 Compare Matt. xxvi., 6; Mark xiv., 3, with John xii., 1-7. 








Religious News 


A bold proposition, and one which has attracted 


Deans 
and to its author a storm of criticism from both 
Canons sides, was that made in the last number of the 
“ Contemporary Review” by Mr. H. W. Mas- 
singham. It is nothing less than a proposal to secularize, at least 


in part, the English cathedrals. It is urged that, in our day, the 
cathedral deans and canons have practically very little to do in 
the way of ecclesiastical or religious work, and Mr. Massingham, 
with all apparent seriousness, asks that these places, with their 
stipends, be given to laymen noted for their scientific or histori- 
cal learning, and that these novel church dignitaries employ 
their time in research in their various specialties for the benefit 
of mankind. This, he thinks, would be a reasonable compro- 
mise between the idea of disestablishment and the idea of the 
State Church. Naturally, neither party to the disestablishment 
controversy relishes this summary way of disposing of its claims. 
The “ Christian World” very sensibly points out that, though 
there is some truth in Mr. Massingham’s assertion that the 
question, as one of practical politics, is less prominently before 
the public now than it was twenty years ago, still this is due 
mainly to the personal influence of Mr. Gladstone, and that the 
evidence all points to an increase in the number of voters who 
favor disestablishment in some moderate form. Mr. Massing- 
ham was ill advised enough to strike out rather wildly in both 
directions when he said of the clergy of the Church of England 
that “as a body they are nowhere in science, in literature, in 
art, in scholarship,” and of the Nonconformists that they are “a 
body of contending sectaries, inconspicuous for their learning, 
and united only upon the common principle of hatred of an 
organization which is xsthetically, if not intellectually, superior 
to any of them.” Inreply “ The Speaker” takes up the cudgels 
for the Church of England, rehearsing a long list of scholars 
and men eminent in all professions and occupations; while the 
“ Christian World” asks his opinion as to the “inconspicuous 
learning” of men like Dr. Samuel Davidson, Dr. Fairbairn, Dr. 
Martineau, Dr. Drummond, and others like them. 


Next week will be devoted by many churches 


American . . 
Board, to a series of Simultaneous Meetings prepar- 
Andover atory to the annual meeting of the American 


Board, which, as we have before announced, will 
be held in Pittsfield, Mass., beginning on October 13. The open- 
ing sermon will be preached by the Rev. Dr. E. B. Webb. All 
present indications are for a harmonious and profitable gather- 
ing. The American Board announces that the financial year 
which closed on September 1 shows an increase in donations of 
thirteen and a half per cent. over the preceding year, while the 
legacies have also been increased, though very slightly. The 
exact figures are: Donations, 1890, $417,921.74; 1891, $482,- 
463.78. Legacies, 1890, $199,802.11; 1891, $206,458.41. 
There are indications that the final decision in the Andover case, 
which has so long been before the courts, may be reached 
within a month or two. It is expected that the decision will be 
mainly or altogether confined to defining the legal rights of the 
Trustees and Visitors respectively. The “ Congregationalist ” 
says that although, by the death of Chief Justice Morton 
and Justices Devens and Allen, the composition of the Supreme 
Court has been changed, it has decided to pass judgment on 
the case, submitted, for the benefit of the court as at present 
constituted, upon the briefs used at the argument last October, 
together with printed copies of a portion of the arguments then 
made. 





Almost simultaneously with the American 


A Great 
Methodist Board Meeting there will take place at 
Gathering Washington the very large and important 


gathering of Methodist delegates in their 
second Ecumenical Conference. We have already given the 
names of some of the principal speakers to take part in the 
debate. The sessions begin on October 7, and will continue 
for two weeks. We give the appended list of bodies to be 


represented, with the number of delegates apportioned to each, 
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chiefly for the purpose of showing our readers the number and 
relative importance of the various ecclesiastical bodies which 
stand, with minor differences, for the main ideas of Methodism : 


Methodist Episcopal Church, 126; Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, 64; African Methodist Episcopal Church, 18 ; 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion, 15; Colored Methodist 
Episcopal, 9; Union American Methodist Episcopal, 3 ; African 
Union Methodist Protestant, 3; Methodist Protestant, 9; Ameri- 
can Wesleyan, 6; Free Methodist, 3; Congregational Method- 
ist, 3; Methodist Church, Canada, 24; Primitive Methodist, 
3; Independent Methodist, 2; United Brethren in Christ, 7 ; 
United Brethren in Christ, Old Constitution, 2; and British 
Methodist Episcopal, 3. 

Altogether there are 300 of these delegates, representing some- 
thing like 45,000,000 of Methodists the world over. The follow- 
ing are the more important topics to be discussed: “ Ecumen- 
ical Methodism ;” “ The Christian Church, its Essential Unity 
and Genuine Catholicity;” “The Church and Scientific 
Thought;” “ The Church and Her Agencies;” “ Education ;” 
«“ Romanism ;” “Temperance;” “Social Problems;” “ Mis- 
sions ;” “ Warand Peace ;” “The Church and Public Morality.” 


Some statistics of more than local importance 


Sunday- . : ‘ 2 
School are contained in the report, just printed, made 
Statistics to the Presbyterian General Association of 


this State, at its last meeting, by the Rev. 
Frank Russell, Secretary of the Sunday-School Association. 
From this it appears that in the Sunday-schools of the world 
there are altogether 20,078,595 members, and that more than 
half of these are in the United States. In New York the pro- 
portion of the Sunday-school attendance to the population is 
relatively very large, being about ten and a half per cent.; the 
highest ratio of Sunday-school attendance to population known 
anywhere is, Mr. Russell tells us, that of Wales, where every 
third person is either a teacher or a scholar in Sunday-school. 
The Presbyterian churches of New York number 275, but only 
223 of these returned answers to the questions of the Secretary— 
and to many of these he had to write three, four, and, in some 
cases, even six times. The entire enrollment in those schools 
which reported was 45,563, with an average attendance of 71 
per cent.—a decided gain both in numbers and attendance. 
The experiment of the “Home Department” has been only 
moderately successful. A novel organization described is that 
of the Good-Will Sunday-School of Syracuse, which has a class 
in the “Home Department” of thirty-five members, who are 
invited by postal card to the Annual Meetings and all special 
services. The pledge binding members called for a half-hour’s 
study each Sunday, and an offering. “Among the number 
there are two colored teachers, living a thousand miles away, 
amid the slashes of Georgia. Two.others are white girls among 
the Tennessee mountains, whose mother is the leader of a gang 
of counterfeiters, and whose father is in a Kentucky prison for 
passing counterfeit money.” 


The report of the year’s work of the Inter- 
national Young Men’s Christian Association 
Training-School at Springfield, Mass., has 
, just been issued by the Secretary, Mr. Oliver 
C. Morse. The design of the school is to train men for the 
positions of general secretary, physical director, and other 
officers of the Young Men’s Christian Associations. The follow- 
ing are some of the more interesting news items: The Rev. D. A. 
Reed, the founder of the school, has retired from the presidency, 
and Mr. Henry S. Lee, a man of wide business experience, and at 
the same time a man who has been deeply interested in the work of 
the Young Men’s Christian Associations, as well as in the work of 
their International Training-School, has been elected to fill the 
vacancy. Forty-six students have attended the school the past 
year—twenty-six belonging to the secretarial department, and 
twenty to the physical. Nineteen of those belonged to the gradu- 
ating class. Thirty-four other students have attended the sum- 
mer session of the school. Towards the purchase of a thirty- 
acre tract of land (which, with the equipment of a part of it for 
athletic purposes, will cost in the neighborhood of $25,000) 
nearly $17,000 has been subscribed, and a little more than half 
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of this amount paid. By the action of the International Young 
Men’s Christian Association Convention, held last spring in 
Kansas City, the school became a representative institution, 
organically connected with the Associations of the country. At 
the same convention the organization of an Alumni Association 
was completed. It has been found necessary to increase the 
force of instructors, owing to the establishment of correspond- 
ence courses. By means of these additional courses it is hoped 
to extend the helpful influence ef the school to quite a number 
of men already engaged in Association work, who desire but are 
unable to avail themselves of the advantages offered by the 
regular course of instruction at the school. As fast as adequate 
funds can be obtained, the Trustees of the school plan to erect 
four building on the new grounds: one for a dormitory, a 
second as a gymnasium and physical laboratory, a third as a 
library, and a fourth for recitation-rooms and office. The 
school has thus far furnished one out of every five secretaries 
now engaged in Association work in the Dominion of Canada, 
one out of every eight in the United States, besides five on the 
foreign field, and over fifty per cent. of the physical directors 
employed by the Associations on this side of the water. 


% 


The American Collegzs in Constantinople 
I.—Robert College 


Long ago, Constantinople and the Eastern world held the 
center of thought and power, and great events transpired 
here, which moved westward until in the great continent now 
called America they have been inwrought into the life which has 
sent the pendulum back to these. shores, bringing men and 
women of rare endowments, inspired with the love of Christ 
and love for men, who have come to make knowledge and truth 
the controlling powers of life in the Turkish Empire. They 
have established two seats of learning on the beautiful Bos- 
phorus, east and west, on commanding sites of unrivaled beauty 
of scenery—Robert College on the European shore, and the 
American College for Girls on the Asiatic shore. 

Many persons in America must be familiar with Robert College 
from Dr Hamlin’s connection with it, and from the very interesting 
address which he gave about the inauguration of the College 
before the American Antiquarian Society at Worcester two years 
ago, and from the recent visit in America of Dr. Washburn, the 
President, for raising much-needed funds, and from his published 
papers concerning the institution. I wish that his very earnest 
labors had met with a more generous response, because largely 
increased funds are a necessity to carry forward the work of the 
College, which is of infinite importance, not only in the Turkish 
Empire, but also to one of the great problems of the world at 
the present day—* the Eastern Question.” 

Robert College had its origin in the contributions of Christo- 
pher R. Robert, Esq., of New York, and in the personal labors 
of the Rey. Cyrus Hamlin, D.D., who has given his life to edu- 
cation and philanthropy in Constantinople. Land was_pur- 
chased for the College, but the Turkish Government would not 
for a long time permit any building to be erected upon it. 
Therefore in 1863 Dr. Hamlin issued the programme in six or 
seven languages, and opened the College in November in the 
building at Bebek, where the Theological Seminary of the Amer- 
ican Board had been under his care for twenty years. The Col- 
lege was incorporated by the State of New York, and its Board 
of Trustees are in New York. 

_Atter several years of conflictin far-reaching State and Church 
diplomacy, by the patient faith and labor which win, and the 
help of God whohad ordained the work, the College was publicly 
opened in the building which had been erected on the land pur- 
chased for its home, crowning Roumeli Hissar Hill, two hundred 
and fifty feet above the water, at the finest point of the Bospho- 
rus, on July 4, 1871. 

Dr. Hamlin was for many years the President, and is still 
loved and honored here by many as a father, and the mention 
of his name calls forth the warmest applause. The Rev. George 
Washburn, D.D., who married his eldest daughter, followed 
him as President, and he and his wife are devoting themselves 
to this noble work. Another daughter of Dr. Hamlin married 
the Rev. Charles Anderson, and they live in the College and are 
eagerly working for it. Miss Farley, a niece of Dr. Hamlin, 
has been for years devoted to it. 

Able men of several nationalities are in the faculty who meet 
the needs of the many nationalities among the students. Some- 
times the students have numbered ten or twelve dialects in their 
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native tongue, and twenty nationalities have been represented in 
the College. For more than a quarter of a century this College 
has been doing its work, and has had seventeen hundred students 
and sent forth two hundred and fifty graduates—Armenian, Bul- 
garian, Greek, and other nationalities, equipped with Christian 
character and intelligence, which has been a great power for 
good in every department of life. 

When the college was inaugurated, it was the only insti- 
tution on the plan of a broad education in the Empire. Its 
influence soon became so strong as to produce jealousy, which 
changed the character of native schools and greatly increased 
their number. The American missionary work, having awak- 
ened the demand of Christian enlightenment for more knowl- 
edge, raised the standard of its schools and established other 
colleges. And now there is a degree of general intelligence 
abroad in the Empire which makes education popular and 
demands progress in it. The great question now is, Shall this 
education be Christian, or shall it be infidel and threaded with 
superstition ? 

Robert College and the American College for Girls have 
special advantage in the foundation and principles of their work 
for promulgating Christian education. But they must be advanc- 
ing to do the required work, and to enable this, their needs are 
imperative and immediate for money for enlargement and for 
endowments for more professors; and there is a great need of 
the best books for their libraries. Therefore I do most earnestly 
beg that the friends of human progress will give to these insti- 
tutions generous and immediate support in contributions of 
money, that the Americans may carry forward the glorious work 
which all the world admits to be their special prerogative and 
privilege and responsibility in the Turkish Empire. Robert 
College has taught and demonstrated the divine science of self- 
government in truth, which is the only sure foundation for 
abiding power in personal and national life. This has been 
eminently true of the Bulgarian students, one hundred of whom 
were in the College at one time, and who are always here in 
large numbers. It is everywhere admitted that the character 
and knowledge which Bulgarian students have gained here have 
been the greatest power in the new life of that nation. 

_ The month of June was crowded in both colleges with a care- 
ful examination of the fruitage of the year. Twenty-first of June 
was Baccalaureate Sunday for both colleges. A few weeks 
before, Dr. Washburn, the President of Robert College, and 
Mrs. Washburn had returned from America, and been wel- 
comed at the College with loud demonstrations of joy. Dr. 
Washburn preached an excellent sermon at Robert College in 
the morning, and the Rev. H. S. Barnum preached at the service 
of the American College for Girls in the afternoon. Each was 
attended by representatives from the other, and I enjoyed both. 

June 24 was Commencement Day at Robert, and a large 
concourse of people assembled. The hall was decorated 
with festoons of green and ferns, and class decorations, and 
national flags. On the platform sat the President and mem- 
bers of the Faculty, surrounded by diplomatic and ecclesiastical 
dignitaries, beneath the broad folds of the American flag, above 
which was the College motto, “ Per Deum Omnia,” in crimson 
letters wreathed in ferns. Just before the platform sat Mrs. 
Washburn with friends, with the bouquets of fresh flowers with 
which she always expresses her interest in the graduates on 
this occasion. 

In the absence of the Hon. Solomon Hirsch, the American 
Minister Plenipotentiary, Mr. McNutt, Chargé d’Affaires of the 
Legation, declared the favor and support of the United States 
of America for the College. Sir William White, the English 
Ambassador, and the Greek Diplomatic Minister were present 
to give the right hand of fellowship. Addresses were made 
by a representative of the Ministry of Public Instruction of 
his Imperial Majesty the Sultan Abdul Hamid, and of the 
Bulgarian Exarch, and of the Greek and Armenian Patriarchs, 
and other friends. Prayer and the doxology closed the exercises, 
and friendly greetings followed in the drawing-room at afternoon 
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From Turkey 


Mr. Hagop C. Bulbulian, the Y. M. C. A. Secretary at Aintab, 
sends the following account of a recent tour that he has made 
among the Associations of Turkey: 

On the first of April we left Aintab for Adana in Cilicia, and 
after a five days’ journey on horseback we arrived at the city, 
which is on the river Cydnus, in which Alexander the Great 
bathed. The city is on a beautiful plain, but in the summer it 
is very hot. It has a population of about 50,000. The Prot- 
estants have a church, several schools, and a girls’ seminary. 
The Association here has thirty members, who are rendering 
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much service to the Church and city. The meeting I had 
specially for them was quite crowded and very interesting. I 
met the members in my room also, and gave them all the help 
and encouragement I could. I hope that in time to come this 
Association will render much more good to the city. 

Tarsus, the home of Paul, is about an hour and a half by rail 
from Adana. The Protestants here are in good numbers, and 
the work is very interesting in connection with the St. Paul 
Institution, an appropriate memorial to the wonderful saint. The 
Association here has about thirty members. I preached to a 
good-sized audience, and was very glad to have the privilege of 
telling of that love divine of which Paul never tired of telling. 

Smyrna was reached by steamer. The old castle on the hill 
and the grave of the noble martyr Polycarp under a cypress 
tree are the most interesting relics of the past. The church 
here is a small one, but, taken together with the schools and the 
work among the Greeks, there is a good work to be done. 
Owing to the smallness of the Protestant community, there is 
no Association here, but the “ Rest,” under the charge of two 
English ladies, answers the same purpose for the city. 

From Smyrna I went to Constantinople by steamer. Here 
we have a good Association, with about thirty members. The 
meetings that I held especially for them were well attended. 
The Association here needs a building, as many do, and it is evi- 
dent that a well-formed Association will accomplish much good 
in this great city. Again and again they asked me to stay with 
them, at least for some months. Though I was willing to help 
them, yet the greater work in Aintab urged my return, as being 
more important and urgent. 

I visited also an Association at Adabazar, near Nicomedia. 
The girls’ seminary here is a fine one, and there is a good Asso- 
ciation here also. I was much pleased with the good work the 
young men are doing here, and the meeting held for them was 


well attended. 


Prison Association of New York 


There never was a more critical time in the history of prison 
reform in New York than now. We have an excellent prison 
law, and its permanency depends upon whether public sentiment 
will demand its observance. We have an atrocious jail system, 
which is creating criminals: the time has now come when, by 
energetic action on the part of good citizens, it can be modified 
to a useful part of the penal machinery of the State. We have 
need of new juvenile reformatories and prisons for women, and 
they can be created if the Christian people of the State will 
meet the issue by prayerful work, and in financially sustaining 
those who have this work in hand. The Prison Association of 
New York, acting in harmony with the National Prison Associa- 
tion, has designated Sunday, the 25th of October, as Prison 
Sunday. On that day it asks churches to consider the impor- 
tant problems of Prison Reform, and to make offerings of 
prayers and money for this distinct work for God and humanity. 
The latest developments of prison reform can be learned in cir- 
culars and reports that will gladly be sent from the office of the 
Prison Association, 135 East Fifteenth Street, New York City, 
and the library of the Prison Association will be open to 
ministers who wish to study the subject every week-day, from 
two to five o’clock. 

May we not hope for the help of your paper and’your clientele 
of readers in carrying on the important work with which the 
Prison Association has been intrusted by the people of the 
State for nearly half a century? W. M. F. Rounp. 

135 EAstT FIFTEENTH STREET, NEW York City. 
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Church Gleanings 


—tThe report that the Rev. H. C. Shuttleworth, of London, 
is to be called to the rectorship of Trinity Church, Boston, to 
succeed the Rev. Phillips Brooks, is denied. 

—The final action for consolidating the Reformed (Dutch) 
Church in America and the Reformed German Church in the 
United States, which has been favorably reported in the Synod 
of each, will be taken at the next meeting of the respective 
Synods, which meet next year, which in turn will report back to 
the next General Synod in 1893. The consolidation of the two 
Churches will embrace 250,000 communicants and 10,000 
churches. ‘ 

—A correspondent writes: “At the communion service in 
Lincoln Park Congregational Church, Chicago, September 13, 
twenty-five received the right hand of fellowship. The pastor, 
Rev. David Beaton, is strongly impressed with the idea that 
‘Education is the handmaid of religion,’ and has called the 
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young people together, as well as others who may be interested, 
in the church and out of it, to form a class in English literature 
and rhetoric. This is something entirely new in the history of 
Lincoln Park Church, and we bespeak a hearty support from 
the young people of this community.” 

—The splendid new church edifice of the Beth-el Jewish Syna- 
gogue was dedicated in this city last Friday. It stands at the 
corner of Fifth Avenue and Seventy-sixth Street. Sermons were 
preached by Drs. Kohler and Grossman, a golden key of the 
temple was presented to the President of the Congregation by 
the Building Committee, and a “perpetual lamp ” was kindled 
to burn in honor of the Rev. Dr. David Ernhorn, formerly rabbi 
of this church. The building has a dome one hundred and fifty 
feet in height, and one of the most conspicuous architectural 
objects in the city. Altogether there are one thousand electric 
arc lights. The decoration is rich in the extreme. 

—A newspaper dispatch from Canton, O., says of the decis- 
ion of Bishop Leonard in the MacQueary case, reported by us 
last week: “Rev. Howard MacQueary said yesterday that he 
would certainly contest the decision of Bishop Leonard suspend- 
ing him indefinitely. It is understood from his friends here 
that he will take the case to the civil courts, suing for his salary 
after September 18, claiming that the Bishop has no more right 
to make the suspension last longer than six months than a 
Governor has to increase a sentence of a prisoner from six 
months to a life sentence. He says he will never compromise 
his freedom of speech by a promise to never talk or write the 
views that have brought the displeasure and punishment of his 
Church upon him.” 

—The Princeton Theological Seminary began its eightieth 
year on Thursday of last week. The applications for admission 
numbered 106, with the prospect of others. The opening 
address was delivered on Friday by the Rev. Dr. Charles A. 
Aiken, Professor of the Relations of Philosophy and Science to 
the Christian Religion, on “ The Attitude and Duty of Chris- 
tianity with reference to Existing Social Problems.” On account 
of illness, Dr. Caspar Wistar Hodge has been relieved of his 
duties as Professor of New Testament Literature and Exegesis, 
and his place will be supplied by the Rev. Dr. Talbot W. 
Chambers, pastor of the Reformed Collegiate Church of New 
York City. The Levi P. Stone course of lectures this year will 
be delivered by the Rev. Dr. Samuel H. Kellogg, of Toronto, 
Canada, on “ Theories of the Nature and Origin of Religion.” 
The lecturer for 1892—’93 will be the Rev. Dean Murray, of 
Princeton University, whose subject will be “Skepticism in 


Literature.” 
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Ministerial Personals 
CONGREGATIONAL . 

—Henry Ketcham accepts a call to Merriam Park, Minn., declining one to 
Watertown, Wis. 

—W. H. Macpherson, of Lansing, Mich., accepts a call to Charlevoix. 

—E. A. George was ordained and installed as pastor of the church in Newport» 
Vt., on September 8. 

—O. H. Gates was ordained and installed as pastor of the church at St. Johns- 
bury, Vt., on September 1. 

—Willard Scott accepts a call to the South Church of Chicago, IIL. 

—William Smith, lately of Bureau, IIl., has become pastor of the church in 
Plymouth. 

—George E. Lovejoy was installed as pastor of the Oak Park Church, in 
Minneapolis, Minn., on September 8; the sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Smith Baker. 

—E. H. Byington, of Springfield, Mass., accepts a call to the Pilgrim Chapel 
(a mission branch of the Church of the Pilgrims), Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—C. A. Vincent, hitherto a Free Baptist preacher, accepts a call to the First 
Congregational Church of Steubenville, O. 

—A. S. Houston accepts a call to Prairie City, Ia. 

—G. A. Tewksbury accepts a call to Concord, Mass. 

—G. L. Todd, of Brookline, N. H., has resigned. 

—E. F. Hunt accepts a call to South Ashburnham, Minn. 

PRESBYTERIAN 

—A. H. Harshaw, of the West Fifty-first Street Church of New York City, 
accepts a call to Junction City, Kan. 

—B. Lyman has become pastor of the church in Bad Axe, Mich. 

—E. D. Vance, of Kinsman, O., has received a call from Newberry, Mich. 

OTHER CHURCHES 

—C.S. Weaver, for over sixty years a Baptist preacher, and before the war a 
prominent anti-slavery speaker, died in Voluntown, Conn., on September 12, at 
the age of eighty-nine, 

—Emory J. Haynes, of the People’s Church in Boston, has declined a call to 
the Grace Methodist Church of Chicago, Ill. 

—F. L. Masseck, of the Universalist church in North Henry Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has resigned. 

—R. T. Sawyer, D.D., has resigned the pastorate of the Universalist church 
in Dover, N. H. 

—Quincy Ewing accepts the rectorship of Christ Church (P. E.), New 
Orleans, La. 

—L.H. Schubert has resigned the rectorship of Christ Church (P. E.), Cox- 
sackie, N. Y. 

—J. N. Stansbury resigns the rectorship of Christ Church (P. E.), Newark, 
N, J. 
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Books and Authors 


The Making of a Statesman’ 


As a history of the political career of Mr. Gladstone 
this volume does not compare with the larger work of 
George Barnett Smith, though on account of its smaller 
size it may find more American readers. It is, as a picture 
of his boyhood and youth, superior to that of Mr. Smith, 
and it is this aspect of the volume which has had for us 
special attractions. The story of his life as Mr. Russell 
tells it does much to illustrate the aphorism that industry 
is the secret of genius. 

William Ewart Gladstone was one of the six children of 
John and Annie Gladstone. The boy was well born, and 
his home education was of a kind to develop intellectual 
and moral vigor. Sir John Gladstone, though a Conserva- 
tive in politics, was identified with the spirit of moral 
reform. He made his family participators in all his 
thoughts. “It was his habit to discuss all manner of 
questions with his children, and an eye-witness has 
observed that ‘ nothing was ever taken for granted between 
him and his sons... . They would debate as to whether 
the trout should be boiled or broiled, whether a window 
should be opened, and whether it was likely to be fine or 
wet next day. It was all perfectly good-humored, but 
curious to a stranger, because of the evident care which 
all the disputants took to advance no proposition, even as 
to the prospect of rain, rashly.’” 

Young Gladstone entered Eton in 1821, at twelve years 
of age—“ the prettiest little boy that ever went to Eton.” 
He was from the first a hard student—what Etonians call 
a “sap”—and supplemented the ordinary business of 
the school by studying mathematics in the holidays. 
But he was by no means a mere boy bookworm, and 
even at school exercised by his moral courage a consider- 
able influence on his fellows. ‘“ A schoolfellow still living 
remembers seeing William Gladstone turn his glass upside 
down and decline to drink a coarse toast proposed, accord- 
ing to annual custom, at an election dinner at the ‘ Chris- 
topher.’ He was not only pure-minded but humane. He 
stood forth as the champion of some wretched pigs which 
it was the custom to torture at Eton Fair on Ash Wednes- 
day, and when bantered by his schoolfellows for his human- 
ity, offered to write his reply ‘in good round hand upon 
their faces.’”” Athletics was not then the rage it has since 
become. To say that he was not an athlete is, therefore, 
less significant than it would be to say the same of any 
student now. But he was a great walker, was fond of 
sculling, and kept a private boat forhisown use. He took 
a leading part in the school debates, and was a frequent 
contributor to the “Eton Miscellany,” writing for it both 
in prose and poetry. 

In 1828—then nineteen years of age—he entered Oxford. 
He carried into the University the same habits which had 
characterized him at Eton. His long vacation he spent 
according to the English fashion, which might be advan- 
tageously imported into this country, in some special 
courses of reading. His chosen friends and associates 
were all industrious and steady men, not a few of them 
distinctively religious, so that a secularly minded friend 
expressed his regret that Gladstone had mixed himself up 
with a set “ who are really for the most part only fit to live 
with maiden aunts and keep tame rabbits.” That there was 
nothing of the “tame rabbit” about him, however, is clear 
enough, He founded a literary society which was called after 
him, the WEG. Oxford and Cambridge have each of them 
a literary society open to {all members of the University. 
This society is a kind of university club, has an excellent 
library, an attractive {reading-room, and a debating hall. 
This latter is modeled after the British House of Com- 
mons ; the debates in it are conducted substantially accord- 
ing to the rules which prevail in the British House of 
Commons, and the same themes are discussed. We can- 
not but think that it is a matter of serious regret that our 
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great universities have nothing equivalent to the Oxford 
and Cambridge Unions. In this Oxford Parliament young 
Gladstone took an active part. “ He defended Catholic 
emancipation, and thought the Duke of Wellington’s Gov- 
ernment unworthy of national confidence. He opposed the 
removal of Jewish disabilities, arguing, we are told by a con- 
temporary, ‘ on the part of the Evangelicals,’ and pleaded for 
the gradual extinction, in preference to the immediate 
abolition, of slavery. But his great achievement was his 
speech against the Whig Reform Bill. . . . He denounced 
the bill as destined to change our form of government, and 
to break up the foundations of social order. One who 
heard|this famous discourse says that it ‘ converted Alston, 
the son ‘of the member for Hertford, who immediately on 
the conclusion of Gladstone’s speech walked across from 
the Whig to the Tory side of the House, amidst loud 
acclamations.’ ” 

His parliamentary triumphs did not interfere with his 
legitimate work, and he crowned his university career by 
taking a double first-class, which is, we believe, the highest 
honor which can be taken in an English university. It 
should be added that the same religious spirit which leads 
him, even down to his latest years, to read a part of the 
Sunday morning service in the church at Hawarden, was 
manifested by him at Oxford. He was without religious 
ostentation, but also wholly free from that inexplicable 
cowardice which leads young men to dissemble and con- 
ceal their religious aspirations. ‘“ Bishop Charles Words- 
worth says that no man of his standing in the university 
habitually read his Bible more or knew it better. Cardinal 
Manning remembers him walking to church with his ‘ Bible 
and prayer-book tucked under his arm.’ ” 

Such, in briefest outline, was the preparation of Mr. Glad- 
stone for his political career, which began at twenty-two 
years of age, when he was elected to Parliament, and has 
continued, with increasing honor to himself and benefit to 
England, for a period of nearly sixty years. That career 
we make no attempt here to trace. The story of it is well 
told, and for most American readers adequately told, by 
Mr. Russell. In this article we have simply sought to 
avail ourselves of this volume to illustrate anew the 
aphorism that “the child is father to the man.” 
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The Oxford Movement ' 


The Church of England is to-day visibly and outwardly 
changed from what it was sixty years ago, and the change 
is due principally to the influence of the Oxford Movement 
and to the sequences of that movement in parish work and 
in ritual worship, and in the wider conception of the Chris- 
tian Church which grew out of the return to the Catholic 
usages of the pre-Reformation period. When the full his- 
tory of the different developments in the Church of Eng- 
land for this century shall be written, the Oxford Move- 
ment will be noted as the chief point of revival, and the 
materials are now rapidly coming in for the complete and 
authentic writing of it. The largest contribution of these 
materials was made in the “ Letters and Correspondence of 
Cardinal Newman,” and the most important general con- 
tribution is now to be found in “ The Oxford Movement,” 
which is the late Dean Church’s account of it. It is 
largely the story of the Church revival as he saw it, but it 
was written only six or seven years ago, and consists partly 
of Dean Church’s own recollections and partly of the filling 
in at important points from information which has been 
supplied by different parties, and was at Dean Church’s 
service. The Dean was almost the only survivor of the 
eager and brave company of the Tractarians, and even he 
was an undergraduate at Oxford when the original movement 
was at its height. He was in it at the time when Newman 
left the English Church, and was, perhaps, the most gener- 
ally cultivated and well-balanced man among the early and 
late followers of Newman during those eventful years. He 
took large and complete views of the situation, and from 
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1853 till 1871 was buried in obscurity at the village of 
Whateley, from which his wonderful gifts as a writer alone 
rescued him, Oxford could not quite forgive him for up- 
holding the principles of Tract go and taking the brunt 
of the movement asa younger man, while Keble and Pusey 
attempted to gather up its broken hopes after Newman left, 
and to complete the revival of Catholic principles, in 
which Newman had been their foremost leader. ‘To Mr. 
Gladstone belongs the credit of having rescugd Dr. Church 
from a country living and placed him in the very front of 
Anglican life at St Paul’s. Notable as his sermons and 
essays are for graceful and finished style, and a certain 
large thoughtfulness, the present volume is likely to increase 
his reputation, and will at once take a place among Eng- 
lish classics. Without making pretensions to deal with 
theology, he was a thoroughly friendly expounder of the 
aims of the Oxford Movement, and his work is an interpre- 
tation of its meaning and purpose by one who accurately 
knew its character. 

With all the book’s limitations, Dean Church is the 
first man to deal with the Oxford movement as a whole 
and to enable us to follow its interior workings with intelli- 
gence. He takes us within the chosen circle at Oxford 
and enables us to gauge the state of opinion in the Univer- 
sity at the time when the Tractarians were as thoroughly 
abused for their Catholic principles as Wesley and his 
associates were censured in the same quarters a century 
earlier for their pietism. Without going into documentary 
evidence, Dean Church shows how far the heads of the 
University lose their wits in dealing with the Oxford Move- 
ment, and yet he censures them in such a way that their 
sincerity is not questioned. The truth is that the parties 
at Oxford who should have been the first to welcome this 
effort at a Church revival took no pains to inform them- 
selves correctly in regard to it, and followed the fears of 
the alarmed country parsons as if they were the correct 
judges of what was going on. Dean Church was himself 
an eye-witness of what was done after Newman came to 
grief in the condemnation of Tract go, and has here supplied 
important links in the history which no one else who has 
yet written about it understood so well. The last hundred 
pages of the volume, and, in fact, the last half, or the sec. 
tion from Chapter XII.fonward to the end, contains a great 
deal of hitherto unwritten history. Even a son of Dr. 
William G. Ward, who has traced this period with special 
light from the inside, has not told the whole story as Dean 
Church has told it. The latter has caught the lights and 
shadows, has felt the moving spirit, has lived into the his- 
tory so completely that he entirely loses his own identity 
in his work. This is not all. He has not paused at any 
point for episodes, but his pages, like those of Newman’s 
“ Apol gia,” are crowded with portraits of the persons 
who had a part in the movement, both great and small, to 
a remarkable degree. He thus introduces an element of 
personal vitality into the narrative. You see Hurrell 
Froude, tall, gaunt, and headstrong; you meet shy and 
reserved Keble, the impetuous, rushing, absorbed Newman, 
the pedantic and consecrated Pusey, the modest Isaac 
Williams ; around these chiefs are gathered a large por- 
tion of the brightest men of England during the middle of 
the century—the Wilberforces, Cardinal Manning, Mark 
Pattison, Frederick Oakeley, William Dodsworth, Le Page 
Renouf, Frederick Faber, and scores of others, all of whom 
are touched off with some characteristic remark in Dean 
Church’s story. It is like walking through a historical 
gallery to read these pages, where not a word is written 
in malice, where you constantly feel as if the writer was a 
disciple of light, and where the trend of the Movement is 
constantly lifted above the weaknesses of those who were 
promoting it. : 

Cardinal Newman does not have the prominence in the 
narrative which might have been expected, and this is a 
surprise to those who knew how intimate Dean Church 
was with him. It may be that it was this very intimacy 
which restrained him from saying all that he might have 
written. It is to be regretted also that Dr. Pusey is inade- 
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than Dean Church allows. It is probable that he wrote 
too much for those who had as intimate knowledge as him- 
self of the principal actors and of their doings, and too 
little for those to whom the whole story is new. At the 
same time there is much here which is of the first impor- 
tance. One can trace the whole Movement during a 
certain period. We have never met elsewhere with so 
good an account of the double way in which Newman 
worked to gain his ends. The Tracts for the Times, 
in which the ideas were first broached to the English peo- 
ple, were admirably supplemented by Newman’s sermons 
at St. Mary’s, Oxford. What the one illustrated in Church 
principles the other set forth as it was reduced to practice 
in daily life, and in this double way Newman acted power- 
fully upon Oxford, and laid the foundations of a much 
larger enterprise than he was aware of. The undergradu- 
ates of this period became the active workers in the 
Movement shortly after, and are now among the gray- 
headed veterans who like to talk of Keble and Newman 
and Pusey as men whom they knew and loved. It is in 
describing these men, and in expressing the spirit of the 
entire Church revival, that Dean Church excels; and in the 
two chapters on the beginning and the growth of the 
Movement he has set it forth in its full reality and power. 
in dealing with Tract go and in describing its Romeward 
tendency, he writes with unusual discrimination and sym- 
pathy. We do not know where to go for anything better 
than the inside history of the Movement as it is here 
written. Dean Church knows just where to award praise 
and to set forth blame, and the emphasis which he puts 
upon certain doings is the result of his intimate knowledge 
ot the period, and of the men who made it great. From 
the first chapter, in which the Church in the reform days 
is distinctly set forth, onward to the catastrophe with 
which it ends, there is a constant varying of light and 
shade which is the fruit of the remarkable power of dis- 
crimination that Dean Church brings to his task. One 
gets here just what he has always longed to know. He 
has the story with its connecting links inserted. It is not 
a series of essays or a portfolio of recollections, but a 
thoroughly assimilated and well-constructed work, and, 
aside from the treatment of the well-known persons, there 
is a wonderful amount of detailed statement about the 
least-known parties. 


The latest volume in the Adventure Series published by Mac- 
millan & Co., of this city, deals with Zhe Story of the Filibus- 
ters. With the exception of Mr. Howard Pyle’s account of 
the buccaneers, this volume has the highest claim to original 
research and value of any of the series. The author is Mr. J. J. 
Roche, and he includes under the name of filibusters not only the 
participants in the famous Walker Expedition to Nicaragua, but 
those in various less-known attempts upon Spanish possessions 
in America; and he even discusses the Virginius affair as the 
last American movement of this general kind. Of course the 
most important part of his narrative relates to the Walker Expe- 
dition. The point he brings out clearly is that Walker was not 
merely a reckless and hair-brained adventurer, he was as ardent 
a{pro-slavery agitator as was Garrison an anti-slavery agitator. 
His attempt at occupying Nicaragua came much nearer success 
than those who have not studied its history imagine. Mr. Roche 
estimates that in all about five thousand Americans perished in 
the Nicaragua campaign, and that at one time Walker had from 
ten to fifteen thousand men under his orders. His quarrel with 
Vanderbilt in regard to the steamship line which was to pass 
through Lake Nicaragua was, it appears, the cause of his final 
overthrow. This volume is filled out with a reprint of the 
auiobiography of Davy Crockett. It contains unmistakable 
internal evidence that it was in fact written by some newspaper 
humorist of the day, doubtless with Crockett’s assent. Who- 
ever wrote it, it is an amusing story of pioneer life and char- 
acter, and in the main is probably correct in its statements. 


Speaking of Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s latest volume of stories, 
Life's Handicap, Mr. Howells—evidently moved thereto by the 
praise bestowed on Kipling by Mr. Henry James—declares that 
the book is “less noisy, less cockahoop, than other collections 
from his pen.” This is immensely, though unconsciously, 
humorous, as the new matter in the book is, almost with- 
out exception, trivial, below Mr. Kipling’s level, and distinctly 
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boisterous, while the stories by which the author may be 
fairly judged are among the earliest from his pen. In fact, 
the very ablest of the new stories, “« The Mark of the Beast,” is 
at the same time the most horrible and even repulsive thing 
that Mr. Kipling has ever written. On the other hand, three or 
four of the old stories fairly represent his best writing in differ- 
ent veins. Thus, “ The Incarnation of Krishna Mulvaney ” has 
all of Charles Lever’s rollicking fun, with a power of character 
portrayal that Lever never possessed; “ The Man Who Was” 
is, in concentrated tragedy and pathos, one of the best stories 
inthe language; “ Without Benefit of Clergy” is not only pathetic, 
but at the same time one of Kipling’s best studies of native 
Hindu life and character; and “ The Courting of Dinah Shadd” 
and “ On Greenow Hill” are only a little inferior to the tales just 
named. Admirers of Mr. Kipling’s talent cannot but seriously 
regret that such stories as these should be accompanied by such 
totally worthless, careless sketches as some of those preceding 
and following them. (Macmillan & Co., New York.) 


The series of papers recently published in the English reviews 
and signed by “ E. B. Lanin” (this being, it is said, a pseudonym 
concealing a group of authors), and dealing with the present 
condition of Russia, have been printed in book form under the 
title Russian Traits and Terrors. Unquestionably the book 
is intensely interesting, but it paints everything in such monot- 
onously black color that the reader soon begins to doubt if 
this continuous pessimism is a fair survey. Wretched as is the 
political condition of Russia, and tyrannical as are the measures 
taken to suppress political agitation and freedom of the press, 
one’s mind revolts at the wholesale denunciation of this book. 
According to the writer, or writers, not merely Russian officials, 
but the Russians as a people, are thieves, liars, drunkards, 
profligates, and quite unfit for political independence. It is 
true that an extraordinary number of facts and official state- 
ments are brought forward in corroboration of the theories 
adduced, but the other side is not told. The whole is much as 
if some writer were to collect from American papers all crim- 
inal statistics, iacidents of political corruption, and other matter 
of the kind, and present it ew masse as a fair account of our 
present condition. (Benjamin R: Tucker, Boston.) 


We doubt if a more distinctly readable volume has been pub- 
lished this year than Mrs. Annie Martin’s Home Life on an 
Ostrich Farm. The book has precisely the charm which has 
made Mrs. Custer’s books about army life in the West so pop- 
ular—that is to say, it is written without the slightest preten- 
sions, is easy and conversational in its style, and has for material 
a great mass of interesting information new to almost every one. 
The writer’s experience on an ostrich farm in Africa has given 
her a great deal to talk pleasantly about besides the habits of 
ostriches and the methods of an ostrich farm. There are read- 
able chapters on pets, on the peculiarities of domestic life in 
Africa, on African beasts, birds, and reptiles, on native servants, 
on the characteristics of the Boers, and on other topics. But 
the interest centers chiefly around the ostriches, which birds are 
described as the most stupid of animals, although the author 
defends them from the old charges of hiding their heads in the 
sand when pursued and of deserting their eggs. There are 
many illustrations. (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 
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Literary Notes 


—Carlyle’s “ French Revolution” will be issued as a hand- 
some édition de luxe by Porter & Coates. 

—A new monthly magazine devoted to the discussion of social 
and economic questions and the advancement of the organiza- 
; tion of charity, to be called “ The Charities Review,” will make 
its appearance on November 1. It will be published by The 
Critic Company. 

—Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps-Ward has recently completed 

a biography of her late father, Professor Austin Phelps, which 
will be published at an early date by the Scribners. An inter- 
esting feature of the book is the autobiographical matter 
relating to Professor Phelps’s youth and early manhood. 
_ —The historian Edward A. Freeman, who is perhaps the best- 
informed student of the Eastern Question in the world, is pre- 
paring an article for “ The Forum” on the Peace of Europe, in 
which he will set forth the delicate relations of all the European 
Governments to one another regarding this danger-point. 

—* Literary treasures,” says the “Library Bureau,” “are 
often to be found in queer places. The manuscript of Robert 
Burns's famous poem, ‘Tam o’ Shanter,’ is owned in South 
Africa, and until recently was the property of Robert Graham, 
of Cape Town. Writes a visitor to that region: ‘ We have 
Seen the eyes of many an enthusiastic relic-hunter glisten over 
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articles of historic value, but never have we witnessed such 
unmistakable indication of undoubted ecstasy as those half-dozen 
quarto sheets of paper, inscribed by Burns, were capable of 
producing upon certain otherwise impassive, quiet, steady-going 
Scotchmen.’ ” : 

A new and cheaper edition of Sidney Lanier’s Poems 1s 
welcome as an evidence of the increasing constituency of readers 
for one of the most original of American poets. This volume, 
edited by Mrs. Lanier, contains an excellent account of the 
poet by Dr. William Hayes Ward, and is a very tasteful book. 

—It would be, says a recent writer, a difficult task to define 
the laws of literary composition. Lowell's “ Vision of Sir Laun- 
fal,” which gave such an impetus to his early fame, was com- 
posed in forty-eight hours, while Gray struggled for seven years 
over his famous “Elegy.” Goldsmith wrote his “ Vicar of 
Wakefield ” with a -ush, while a bailiff stood at the door and Dr. 
Johnson looked ov r his shoulder. Among the more recent 
novelists Marion Crawford is one of the most rapid writers. 
His “ Mr. Isaacs,” which established his rank as an author, was 
produced in one month. He frequently writes five newspaper 
columns in a day, while Stockton composes only a tenth as 
much. 

—The Rev. Dr. Robert Traill Spence Lowell, the brother of 
the late James Russell Lowell, died in Schenectady, N. Y., on 
September 12. He was best known as the author of a religious 
novel entitled “The New Priest of Conception Bay.” The 
scene of the story was laid in Newfoundland, where Dr. Lowell 
was stationed in early life for four years as an Episcopal mis- 
sionary, having charge of Bay Roberts Parish, which figures as 
“ Peterport.” Afterward he had charge of the mission parish 
of Christ Church, Newark, N. J., from which he went to Duanes- 
burg, N. Y. He wrote a number of other books in prose and 
poetry, but his best-known work is “ The New Priest,” which 
has had a steady sale for the last thirty years. 


‘ % 


Books Received 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, NEW YORK 
Bernard, Thomas Dehany. The Progress of Doctrine in the New Testament. 
$1. 
$ 





D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 
A Merciful Divorce. 50 cts. 
ROBERT CARTER & BROS., NEW YORK 


Maude, F. W. 


Hodge, Rev. J. Aspinwall, D.D. Recognition After Death. 75 cts. 
CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY, BOSTON 
March, Daniel. Morning Light in Many Lands. $2. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., NEW YORK 
Doctor Lamar. $1.25. 


Cowan, Rev. J. F. The Jo-Boat Boys. $1.50. 
Bolton, Sarah Knowles. Famous English Statesmen. 
Baily, Rev. T. L. An Entire Stranger. $1.25. . 
Von Sybel, Heinrich. The Founding of the German Empire by William 
VoL IV. $2. 
Ray, Anna Chapin. Half a Dozen Girls. $1.25. 
Dole, Nathan Haskell. A Score of Famous Composers. $1.50. 
FLOOD & VINCENT, MEADVILLE, PA. 
Church, Rey. Alfred J. Callias. $1.50. 
HARPER & BROS., NEW YORK 
Pryce, Richard. Miss Maxwell’s Affections. 50 cts. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 
Stowe, Harriet Beecher. The Minister’s Wooing. 50 cts. 
Wiggin, Kate Douglas. The Birds’ Christmas Carol. 50 cts. 
Repplier, Agnes. Points of View. $1.25. 
Steenstra, P. H., D.D. The Being of God as Unity and Trinity. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., PHILADELPHIA 
Kinmont, Alexander. The Natural History of Man. $1. 
Lowry, J. O’B., D.D. Truth-Gleams. $1. 
D. LOTHROP CO., BOSTON 
Pyle, Howard, and Others. Schooland Playground. $1.25. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Booth, Charles, Edited by. Labor and Life of the People. Vol. II., and 
Appendix to Vol. II. 
RAND, M’NALLY & CO., CHICAGO 
Heimburg, W. Elsie. Translated by Hettie E. Miller. 25 cts. 
The Sign-Board and Other Stories. From the French by O. A. Bierstadt. 50 cts. 
REFORMED CHURCH PUBLICATION HOUSE, PHILADELPHIA 
Nevin, John Williamson, D.D. College Chapel Sermons. 
ROBERTS BROS., BOSTON 
Four and Five. $1. 
Balzac, Honoré de. An Historical Mystery. 
cott Wormeley. $1.50. 
Hedge, Frederic Henry, D.D., LL.D. Sermons. $1.50. 
Renan, Ernest. History of the People of Israel. $2.50. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Ibsen, Henrik. Prose Dramas: Rosmersholm; The Lady from the Sea; 
Hedda Gabler. $1.25. 
Henty, G. A. The Dash for Khartoum, $1.50. Held Fast for England, $1.50. 
Leighton, Robert. The Pilots of Pomona. $1.50. 
Adams, Henry. Historical Essays. $2. 
THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YORK 
Horder, W. Garrett. The Silent Voice, and Other Discourses. $1. 
Whiting, Mary Bradford. ‘Come:Unto Me.” Daily Readings on the Sayings 
of Christ. 75 cts. 
Eaton, Arthur Wentworth. The Church of England. 


$1.50. 


$1.50. 


Hale, Edward E. 
Translated by Katharine Pres- 
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Outlook in Art 


The only instance in which America has 
been guilty of being behind the times was 
in the date of her arrival in the family of 
discovered countries; there the charge 
against her is unanswerable. But she has 
valiantly struggled to overcome the dis- 
advantages of that misfortune, and has 
succeeded wonderfully, having even gone 
ahead of some of her sisters in certain re- 
spects, though she has not always shown 
wisdom in choosing the line of competi- 
tion. She has now scored another victory 
of will over time. Having been too late on 
the scene to take part in that Renaissance 
which all the older countries talk so much 
about, she has had one of her own, and 
now stands the peer of any of them. At 
least such is the case as announced by the 
professional decorators, who certainly 
ought to know, for the public is informed 
that in the decorations now going on in 
the White House the vestibule will be 
done in the style of American Renaissance ! 
To some of the uninitiated this will be a 
surprising piece of news, but doubtless a 
view of those decorations will convince 
the greatest skeptic that here is something 
new, astonishing, and decidedly Amer- 
ican. 

A piece of work of much more serious 
interest and importance to the art reputa- 
tion of this country has at last been de- 
cided upon. The Episcopal Cathedral is 
to be built after the designs submitted by 
Messrs. Heins and La Farge, though 
there are to be many modifications of the 
plans as seen by the public in the exhibi- 
tion last spring. The style is Byzantine, 
many of the features of St. Mark’s being 
introduced. The model is most beautiful, 
and the architects have a well-deserved 
reputation for excellent work, yet it is 
doubtful if the verdict of the public would 
have been in favor of any of the designs 
offered. There is a feeling in many quar- 
ters that none of the designs had that 
quality of fitness to environment which is 
essential to such a building, and many 
people hoped that the Trustees in charge 
of the matter would wait awhile, and try 
again later. But they had sixty-odd de 
signs from which to choose, and perhaps 
they despaired of anything better, so this 
final decision has been made. 

It is said that a series of twelve tapes- 
tries of ancient date, illustrating the life of 
Christ, and which have lately been bought 
direct from the Barberini family, in Rome, 
have been presented to the Trustees of the 
Cathedral, to be hung in the building when 
completed. As that will be an event of the 
far future, it would be a kind act if the 
Trustees would put them on public exhibi- 
‘tion in the meantime. 

The passion for “looking at pictures,” 
so strong in all children, clings to most 
people through life, and the demands on 
New York artists and societies to con- 
tribute pictures for exhibition in distant 
cities is so great that at last a regular 
-organization has been started by the artists, 
which will undertake the shipment, insur- 
ance, etc., of pictures for exhibition else- 
where. Moreover, a circuit has been laid 
out, and plans and programmes arranged, 
‘so that the pictures will travel all over the 
country, stopping at those cities where 
there is an art association strong enough 
to invite them and pay the expenses of 
exhibition. In this way an interest in art 
ewill be quickened all through the country, 
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along the line of the “art circuit,” and 
great pleasure will be given to many who 
have no chance to see good pictures at 
home, and no means to go away to see 
them. It is hoped, also, that the returns 
to the artists from these new fields will be 
of no small value, for many of the pictures 
are sure to find admirers who will wish to 
keep them. This idea of an ambulatory 
art-show seems a little undignified at first, 
but second thought will convince that it is 
an excellent thing, and will do an immense 
amount of good in raising the tone of art 
appreciation throughout the country. The 
work has been undertaken by the officers 
of the Art Guild of New York, and the 
first start will be made after the Fall exhi- 
bitions. 


But, besides this, a series of private 
shows, all by itself, will be given in the 
different States of the immense and very 
popular picture by M. Rochegrosse in the 
old Salon of the Champs Elysées this year, 
of the Death of Sardanapalus. This picture, 
said to be the largest in the world, is to be 
brought here for exhibition through the 
country. On account of its size. some 
such notoriety may accompany it as did 
Jumbo on his travels; and it would be 
interesting to know how the mechanical 
difficulties of transporting such an immense 
thing are to be overcome. It really has, 
however, much artistic merit, which should 
not be overlooked through wonder at its 
size. 


Another very large picture has just been 
painted in England by order of a gentle- 
man who knows how to keep himself con- 
spicuously before the public. Emperor 
William has had a painting made of his 
yacht, the Hohenzollern, to be presented 
to his royal grandmother. But the point 
of interest in the picture (to him) is the 
figure of the Emperor himself standing on 
deck in naval uniform. As he is painted 
large enough to allow of a good portrait 
being made, and the proportions between 
himself and the yacht are preserved, it is 
easy to imagine that the picture is rightly 
¢alled “ huge.” | 


Newspaper readers have been much 
amused these last few years by the re- 
ports of the quarrel between Meissonier 
and Mrs. Mackay, of money fame, in 
regard to his treatment of her in the 
portrait he painted of her, and her sub- 
sequent treatment of the portrait. It 
was said to have suffered various fates, 
but the last report is that it was never 
destroyed at all, and has just been 
brought to light and hung in a prominent 
place in the chief salon of the lady’s 
new house in London. Meissonier dead 
is quite another person from Meissonier 
living, and as he can no longer be in- 
sulted, and his pictures have greatly in- 
creased in value, the owner of the once 
objectionable portrait ‘..very wise to forget 
the past and display her specimen of the 
master’s sill. 


The artists of this country have many 
a just ground of complaint against the 
paternal character of our Government. 
Now they have a fresh grievance, in which 
the architects suffer even more than the 
others. Hitherto foreign photographs 
have been admitted to this country 
through the mails, at first free, then liable 
to a duty, but not a heavy one. Now, 
within a few weeks, a new reading has 
been given to the law, and foreign photo- 
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graphs are not to be admitted through the 
mails under any conditions. This is a 
most provoking piece of interference, 
with no shadow of right or reason, or 
defense in the name of Protection, and it 
will seriously cripple the work of young 
architects who have not yet made a collec- 
tion of engravings and photographs to 
help them in their designs. 


Recent financial troubles in Rome, com- 
bined with the spendthrift habits of the 
nobility, have united to bring to ruin some 
of the oldest families there, among them 
the Borghese. In this crisis the head of 
the family determined to put upon the 
market the famous collection of paintings 
which has been accumulated by them for 
years, but the Government has interfered. 
The following quotation from the “Sun” 
states the case clearly : 


The Italian Government, which has just pro- 
hibited the advertised sale of the Prince Borghese’s 
paintings and collection of works of art, is said to 
be preparing a law making the sale of private art 
collections generally unlawful on the ground of pub- 
lic policy. The arguments for such a law are 
plausible. These historic collections, it is said, have 
been formed through the care and protection of the 
Government during many centuries. They are of 
national interest. The art treasures of Italy, the 
work of her great painters and sculptors, is what 
makes her to-day the motherland of artists and art 
lovers throughout the world. Can these precious 
relics of the past be regarded simply as private 
property at the mercy of any spendthrift heir? Such 
an argument is, however, dangerously socialistic. 

Only recently has Italy hada stable and uniform 
government, and these great collections have been 
formed in spite of anarchy and rebellions and revolu- 
tions innumerable. Popes and princes and noble- 
men have been the fostering patrons of art in Italy, 
and not the Government as such. No property any- 
where, perhaps, has been so justly and honorably 
acquired, and if the Government can confiscate, or in 
any way appropriate, these priceless family heir- 
looms, there is no property that it cannot appropriate, 
and justify the appropriation by the same arguments. 
Art, too, knows no bounds of country, The great 
masters wrought for any patron who engaged them, 
and it is a selfish policy that would restrict their 
works to the limits of a single land. If the love of 
art is still so ardent in Italy as the suggestion of such 
a law would indicate, it will be possible to purchase 
by popular subscription what the people are unwill- 
ing to part with, while permitting the utmost liberty 
of sale and purchase. 


Now that the schools are about to open 
again, those interested in art education are 
looking anxiously to see if the Institute of 
Artist-Artisans will open its doors with 
the others. It has had a hard struggle 
during the three years of its existence, for 
its aim is so different from other schools 
that it does not attract the same or such 
cordial support. Yetits aim is a most ex- 
cellent one—to train art-workers at once in 
the technique of their profession and in the 
appreciation and love of the highest in art. 
The value of the instruction given is shown 
by the success of the graduates, and as each 
workman with trained art instincts exerts 
a wide influence, all anxious to spread a 
broader knowledge and love of the beauti- 
ful should show an active interest in help- 
ing this school to continue its excellent 
work. 


—Referring to Dr. Holmes’s recent 
birthday, an exchange says: “Another pop- 
ular American who will not grow old is 
the Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale, who, 
although seventy-nine years of age, still 
performs the duties of a pastor, contributes 
articles to papers and magazines, edits 4 
department in a magazine, and does many 
other things difficult even for younger 
men.” This is all true, except the state- 
ment that Mr. Hale is seventy-nine. He 
was born on April 3, 1822. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


T. Y. CROWELL & C€0.’S 
New Publications 


DICKENS’S COMPLETE WORKS. A new edition 
from. new, large-faced type, well leaded. 15-Volume 
Edition, cloth, $1 8.765 gilt top $22.50; halt calf, 
$ 7.50and $45. 30-Volume dition, 7 9 full-page 

am cloth, $40; half calf, $80; half levant, 

110. 





THE FOUNDING OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 
Translated from the German of Heinrich von Sybel by 
Prof. MARSHALL L. PERRIN of the Boston Univer- 
sity. Vol. 4 (with, portrait of Emperor Frederick) is 


now ready, and will be followed shortly by Vol. 5, 
ae the set of 5 vols. 8vo. Cth por vol., 
$2; or in half morocco, $3 per vol. 


A WEB OF GOLD._ By Karnuartne PEARSON 
Woops, author of *‘ Metzerott, Shoemaker.”? 12mo, 
$1.25. 

DOCTOR LAMAR. A powerful work of fiction by a 
new author. 12mo, $1. 


MAKING THE MOST OF LIFE. By Rey. J. R. 
i D.D., author of ‘* Silent Times.” 16mo, 
I. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A PRIVATE. A Story of the 
Army of the Potomac. By Warren Lee Goss, 
author of ‘‘ Jed.” With over 80 illustrations by 
CHAPIN and SHELTON. Royal 8vo. Cloth, $3.25; 
seal Russia, $4.25; half morocco, $5. 


ASCORE OF FAMOUSCOMPOSERS. By NatHan 
Haskett Dore, formerly musical editor of the 
” Philadelphia Press” and ‘Evening Bulletin.” 
With portraits of Beethoven, Wagner, Liszt, Haydn, 
etc. r2mo, $1.50. 


AN_ENTIRE STRANGER. By Rev. T. L. Batty. 
Illustrated. 12mo, $1.25. 


FAMOUS ENGLISH STATESMEN. By SarauK, 
Bot Ton, author of ‘* Poor Boys who Became Famous.” 
With portraits of Gladstone, John Bright, Robert 
Peel, etc. 12mo, $1.50. 


HALF A DOZEN GIRLS. By Anna Cuapin Ray, 
author of ‘‘ Half a Dozen Boys.”’ Illustrated. 12mo, 
$1.25. 

THE JO-BOAT BOYS. By Rev. J. F. Cowan, D.D., 
editor of ‘*Our Young People,” etc. Illustrated by 
H. W. Peirce. 12m0, $1.50. 

LED IN UNKNOWN PATHS. By Anna F. Rer- 
FENSPERGER. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.25. 


For sale by all booksellers. Catalogues sent free 
upon application. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO. 
46 East 14th St., New York 


Of Making Books 


there is no end, and the following list comprises 
some of the best: 


The Story of a Musical Life. An 
Autobio: raphy. by Geo. F. Root. Cloth, $1.25. 
Gos el ym ns No. 6, the new Gospel Song 
book by Sankey, McGranahan and Stebbins. 35c. 
by mail, Musical Amenyete.. A system de- 
signed to cultivate the art of analyzing and criti- 
cising music. By A. J. Goodrich. Cloth, $2.00. 
The Thorough Banjoist. A standard 
method for this favorite instrument. By F. W. 
hence $1.00. Popular College 
Songs. The best collection of its kind ever 
issued at a low price. Compiled by L. Honore oi 
Harvard ——~- cents. 

Florens, the Pilgrim. A beautiful Can- 
tata for children and adults. By David Gow and 
Geo. F. Root. 30cents. Jacob and Esau. 
A Cantata for Adults. By A. J. Foxwell and 
Geo. F. Root. socents. 

Any of the above sent postpaid on receipt 
of price. 
ins Anthems and Organ Vol- 
THE MURA, MarTpR cz ; 


untaries fo: anists. Price 15cts.; $1.50 a year. 


pecial terms to Clubs of five or more. 
—--PUBLISHED BY—— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 
74 W. 4th St, 18 E. 16th St. 
CINCINNATI, 0. N 


FOLDING 
CHAIR 


Hard-wood folding 
chairs, with hymn 
racks attached. Suit- 
able for chapels and 
meeting halls. 
Description and 
prices on request. == + 


jJ.& R. LAMB 


59 Carmine Street, - New York 
































Some Valuable Publications 





“THE PRINCE OF THE WEEKLIES” 


The Literary Digest 


A WEEKLY COMPENDIUM OF THE CONTEMPORANEOUS THOUGHT OF THE WORLD.—Time- 
Saving; Money-Saving; Educating. For all intelligent readers. “It seems to me to sup- 
ply a want which is felt alike by professional scholars and common readers. It will prove a 
valued accession to our libraries.”—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 32 quarto pages each week, 
presenting: 1st, Careful condensations, in English, of all the Noteworthy Political, Socio- 
logical, Scientific, Philosophic, Religious, Educational, and Miscellaneous Articles appearing 
in the leading Magazines and important Journals of the World; 2d, Book Digests—letting. 
the book tell its own story; 3d, Index of Periodical Literature; 4th, Cosmopolitan Chronicle 
of Current Events; 5th, Liberal Extracts from the Press, at home and abroad, on the 
Living Topics of the Day. Subscription, $3 per year. Sample copy, Io cents. 


A. H. Crapp, D.D., Editor of The Congregationalist, 
Boston, writes: “‘I am amazed at the amount ot valuable 
matter—religious, lite rary, scientific, political, social, and 
no end of other surts—which you have compressed into its 
pages.” 


Strong, enthusiastic letters, in large numbers, in com- 


mendation of THe LirgeRArRY DiGrst reach the pub- 
lishers from all quarters. They. include communications 
from general readers among all intelligent classes; from 
——¥ Judges, Lawyers, Clergymen, Physicians, 
Bankers, Presidents of Colleges and of Universities, Pro- 
fessors, Business Men, Students, and representative men 
among the reading public generally. 


The Homiletic Review 


A Monthly Magazine of Religious Thought, Sermonic Literature, and Discussion of Practical 
Issues. Contents, each number: Review Section; Sermonic Section; Striking Thoughts- 
from Recent Sermons; Themes and Texts of Recent Sermons; Suggestive Themes; Helps 
and Hints, Textual and Topical; The Prayer-Meeting Service; Exegetical and Expository 
Section; Miscellaneous Section; Editorial Section. I. K. Funk, D.D., and Rev. Newell 
Woolsey Wells, Editors. 8vo, 96 pp. Subscription per year, $3.00; to clergymen and 
theological students, in advance, $2.50; sample copies, 30 cents. 


_To the subscribers for this REVIEW are extended exclusively, in the course of each year, many oppor- 
tunities and advantages enabling them to secure valuable books at significant reductions from published 
rices. It pays in various ways to bea subscriber for this periodical. Subscribers secure in return value 


ar more than the subscription price of the REVIEW. 


“*T do not know how Tue Homivetic Review affects 
others, but to me it is so full of suggest.veness that when 
I rise from reading it there are sermons on the tips of my 
fingers, sermons in my mouth, sermons on my eyebrows— 
head full and heart full of sermons. While I appropriate 
nothing of other preachers’ materials THE HomiILetic 
REVIEW poiots out new gold mines where we can dig for 
ourselves.” —7. DeWitt Talmage, D.D 


“It is the best periodical I know of its kind. One 
need only look at the variety of contents and the names 
of writers, including some of the ablest American and 
foreign pay orators and divines, to be convinced of its 
practical value to preachers of the gospel. The symposi- 
acs on the chief books of the Bible and on the religious 
questions of the day are especially interesting and stimu- 
lating.”—PAilip Schaf, D.D. 


The Missionary Review of the World 


A Monthly Magazine of Missionary Intelligence and the Discussion of Missionary Problems,- 
covering every Mission of every Society of every Country in all parts of the World. Con- 
tents, each number: Literature of Missions; International Department; Editorial Notes on 
Current Topics; The Monthly Concert of Missions; General Missionary Intelligence, cov- 
ering the great problems and movements of the day. Arthur T. Pierson, D.D., Editor; 
J. T. Gracey, D.D., D. L. Leonard, D.D., A. J. Gordon, D.D., C. C. Starbuck, D.D., Asso- 
ciate Editors. Subscription, $2 per year; sample copy, 25 cents. 


‘‘ Its scope is world-wide.”—New York Evangelist. 
‘The completest thing of the kind in existence.’”’—Ca- 
nadian Independent. 


‘The yearly volumes of it are annual encyclopzdias of 
missions.”’—National Baptist. 


“The peer of our best literary monthlies in quality and 
interest.” —A merican Missionary. 

‘** The Missionary Review of the World’ is the foremost 
of missionary magazines.” — 7he Mission Field. 

“There is nothing equal to it within my knowledge in: 
the entire field of missions.” —Herrick Johnson, D.D. 


THE NEW INTERPRETATION OF THE APOCALYPSE 


The World Lighted 


A STUDY OF THE APOCALYPSE 


By CHARLES EDWARD SMITH. 12mo, cloth, 218 pp., 75 cents, post free. 
The Work Very Strongly Indorsed 


“It is the clearest view of the Apocalypse I have ever 
seen.”’—Howard Crosby, D.D. 

“It is a lucid book, . .. self-consistent and instructive.” 
—Pres. Alvah Hovey, D.D., Newton Theo. Sem. 


“It is fresh in its conception, symmetric in its treatment, 
luminous in its expression, devout in its spirit, rich in its 
suggestiveness, up ifting in its tendency.” —George Dana 
Boardman, D.D., Philadelphia. 


‘Your key opens to me more of its symbols than any 
other I have seen proposed, and I am strongly inclined’ 
to think it is the true one. ... A most important ad- 
vance in the interpretation of the mysterious symbolism 
of the book of Revelation, and to furnish, on the whole, 
the most reasonable solution I have met of its many prob- 
lems, I shall commend it to my students as eminently 
worthy of their careful study.” —Prof. H. Harvey, D.D., 
Hamilton Theo. Sem. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, 18 & 20 Astor Place, New York 





ESTERBROOK 





PENS 3 ag ke 
SAT TEI 


26 JOHN ST.,N.Y. THE BEST MADE. 





McSHANE (BELL FOUNDRY, 


Best quailty Co ngs BELLS 
f h Ben ls, &c. i 
‘Also CHIMES AND BELLS. 


Price and terms free. Name this paper 


The finest quality of Bells for Churches, 
Chimes, Schools, etc. Fully warranted, 
Write for Catalogue and Prices. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
THE VAN DUZEN & TIFT CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 
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THE 


Popular Science Monthly 


FOR OCTOBER 


Lessons from the Census. I. Carroitt D. 
WriGuT. Sketches the changes in scope and methods 
which the United States census has undergone in the 
past hundred years. 

American Industries since Columbus. VIII. 
The Manufacture of Steel. (Illustrated.) W. F. 
Durree. Gives the history of this great industry 
from colonial times down to the introduction of the 
Bessemer process. 

Metamorphoses in Education. Prof. A. E. Dor- 
BEAR. Explains the modernizing of education as a 
necessary consequence of recent changes in conditions 
of life. 

Dress and Adornment. II. Dress. (Illustrated.) 
Prof. FREDERICK STARR. Accounts for the origin of 
dress, and describes the costumes worn by many 


peoples. 
OTHER ARTICLES ON 


Tur RivALry OF THE HIGHER SENSES; EXERCISE 
FOR ELDERLY PropLte; LiFE ON AN OsTRICH FARM 
(illustrated): ON PoLyanprRy; THE Docs oF ANCIENT 
Ecypt (illustrated): ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETIES AND 
AMATEUR ASTRONOMERS; THE SPINNING SISTERHOOD; 
HEARING IN THE LOWER ANIMALS. 

SKETCH OF ProFEssOoR JOHN 
portrait). 

50 Cents a Number; $5.00 a Year 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 


“KISSING” 


An amusing, interesting, and instructive book. Tells 
all about kissing from the earliest days to the present time. 
Price, 25¢.; of booksellers or by mail. 

Address UNION BOOK CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Trade supplied by C. T. Dillingham, N.Y. 


Dress Goods 


On Monday next we shall place 
on sale goo pieces Dress Goods of 
foreign manufacture: Rough Cam- 
el’s Hair Tweeds, Homespuns, 
and Cheviots, in the irregular 
checks and knotted effects so 
greatly in favor. 

New tones in the uncommon 
Chevron and Billow weavings. 

Handsome Diagonals, Whip 
Cords, and Bedfords in Red-ash, 
Gray-ash, Tan-bark, and other 
late shades from Paris color-card. 

English Pilot Serge in five 
shades of navy, fast dye. 

A special importation of Paris 
Dress Patterns, showing novel 
arrangements of trimmings. 

Visitors from other cities are 
invited to inspect this fine collec- 
tion of Dress Goods now shown 
in its completeness. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway & 11th Street 
New York 


Winturop (with 














Cleanfast Black Stockings 


STRONGEST AND BEST. 
Warranted to crock 
fade. Sik finish. 


RETAIL BRANCHES: 
A.J pie t. } New York. 
10 i cago. 

20 Temple Pi, Boston. 
7 Euchd Ave., Cl 
88 We 4th St. Cncinna 


Send For Price List. 
THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 














SONGS OF PRAISE SERIES 


FOR EVANGELICAL CHURCHES 
.H i 

Carmina Sanctorum fei ry sos churches” Phe hand Munce, tried and approved by 

Hymns and Songs for Social and Sabbath Worship }y2 


of Mt nua Sanctorum.” In new and attractive binding, is widely used in smaller and suburban 
Son $ By Lewis W. MuncE, D.D., has been adopted by many leadi 
§ s of Pr aise for social meetings, and by many smaller Gauches foe all p Brwre wen § ean 


H mns ; By Drs. HitcuHcock, Eppy, and SCHAFF, is sti 
y dene band Gongs of > raise used in hundreds of city churches, and is the = 


M ; (New). By Dr. T. DEWi1tTT TALMAGE, combines the h 1 f i 
a. Voices that of ourowntime. One hundred of the very best-of riots 5 hed pe | poh so 
Th °E Carmina Sanctorum. The best of the oldandthe new. “‘ The marriage of 1790 with 1890.” 
e ; By Rev. CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL, D.D., and S1 
vang elical Hy mnal Lasar, has an appreciative and increasing oatiteencs. 


PPP examination copies of the above mailed to the address of Pastors and Music Committees upon request. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 751 Broadway, New York 





OCTOBER 
NICHOLAS 


\hy not buy it 
forthe boys and 
gi rls 2? Price 25 cents 





Sell This Fine Nain- 
sook Dress for 90c. 











Yoke has six groups of fine tucks, with hemstitching betw 
, een—| J 
stitched hem—sizes one and two years. . er ae re eee 


Sent by mail, postage paid, for $1.00, and if not irel i 
Pete Promtng . . entirely satisfactory can be returned and 


We fit out Children of all ages with everything from Hats to Shoes. 
Our new Fall and Winter stock is ready, including an unequaled assort- 
ment of inexpensive garments for BOY’S AND GIRLS SCHOOL WEAR 
— have a style, fit and finish usually found only in the highest 
grades, 


We ‘serve absent buyers by mail as well as if they were in the store. Samples and full de. 
scriptions of the latest styles tor Boys, Girls and Babies funrished upon application. 


60-62 West 23d Street, N. Y. 





i | ae 1 


THE FORSYTH COMBINATION RUG AND EMBRO MACHINE 

wior. to anything of the kind now in use. Beautiful new designs for yp a ae pattern, Sample 

ry Pattern sent on receipt of 10 cents fae Floral Signs sent on receipt of 25 cents. Catalogue and 
THE FORSYTH - CO., 204 Dearbon Street, Chicago. 


is far su 
Embroi 


price list sent free, 
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About People 


—The London “ Christian World,” 
speaking of the recent resignation of the 
Rev. J. M. Whiton, of Tremont, this city, 
says: “Dr. Whiton has been engaged 
during the past five or six years in the es- 
tablishment of Congregational churches in 
the upper part of New York City, and 
three new societies, each with its house of 
worship, are one result of his work. It is 
understood that he resigns in consequence 
of the amount of overwork required in 
various outside duties. There is more 
than one church in England now vacant 
that would do well to secure Dr. Whiton’s 
servicés. His settlement in this country 
would be a great gain to English Congre- 
gationalism.” 

—The composing-stick used by Benja- 
min Franklin when at work in a London 
printing-office is now owned by an English- 
man. On one side of the setting-rule, now 
in the stick, is an engraving of the original 
printing-press, with the words “ Printing, 
the Art Preservative of Arts,” while in 
the left-hand corner are the initials “ W. 
G.,” and on the right, “ Shallus fecit.” 

—A Southern paper remarks that the 
Rev. Charles A. Parish, of Kentucky, who 
preached the belief that Adam was a black 
man, earned a big popularity by his theory, 
which he has since then considerably dis- 
counted by claiming that the watermelon 
was the forbidden fruit. 

—On the same day that Mrs. ex-Presi- 
dent Polk died a letter was received at the 
White House, of which she was mistress 
so many years ago, directed to her, “care 
of the White House.” 

—Cardinal Manning is credited with 
having given this text to Bishop Patterson 
for a temperance sermon: “ And they that 
bare the bier stood still.” 


—Miss Norma C. Crawford, of Miners- 
ville, Pa., has been offered the chair of 
Oratory in the University of Honolulu, 
Sandwich Islands. 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOURS TO 
WASHINGTON, D. C., VIA PENNSYL- 
VANIA RAILROAD 


These Pennsylvania Railroad personally conducted 
tours to the National Capital cover so much for the 
extraordinarily low rate of $12.50 that traveling be- 
comes much cheaper than remaining at home. The 
second one of the season will leave New York, foot 
of Cortlandt and Desbrosses Streets, in a special fast 
express train, Thursday, October 1st, at 11:00 A.M., 
Freee Washington early that evening; returning, 
leave Washington 3:20 p.M. the following Saturday. 
The round-trip rate of $12.50 includes, in addition to 
railroad fare in both directions, meals em route, ac- 
commodations and board at hotels which are among 
the most famous in the country. The dates of the 
later tours of this series are October 15th, 29th, No- 
vember 12th, 26th, and December roth. Special 
facilities will be also afforded for seeing everything 
of interest in Washington under the favorable condi- 
tions assured by these tours. 
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“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.”3 


wr 








Y~YYeeow? 


Blind. : 


They are blind who will 
not try a box of 


BEECHAM’S 
PILLS 


for the disorders which grow 
out of Impaired Diges- 
tion, For a Weak | 
ag Stomach,Constipation 
Disordered Liver, Sick Headache, ¢ 
orany Billous and Nervous allments, 
they take the place of an entire medicine ¢ 
chest. 
Of all druggists. Price 2% cents a box. 
New York Depot, 365; CanalSt. 31 
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“Turned Upside Down” 


Is your home in this sad plight—many are and _ house- 
cleaning does it. Cold meals 
and no comfort, sour tempers 
and aching backs, hard 
work and too much of it, 
tired women and “mad” 
men—all from house-clean- 
ing. And it’s all needless. 
Don’t make such a fuss over it. 
Take a little Pearline, and have 
it done easily, quickly and quietly. 
You'll have it done better, too—you won't have to rub the 
paint off to get the dirt off. You can save half your labor 
and half your time, if you'll clean house with Pear/zme—and 
everybody in the house will be thankful for it. Millions use 
nothing but Pear/zne for washing and cleaning 


T On the peddlers and grocers who tell you ‘‘ this is as good as,” or 
urn ‘‘the same as” Pearline. IT’S FALSE; besides Pearline is 
the Key never peddled, 307 JAMES PYLE, New York, 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
Office: No. 119 Broadway 


SEVENTY-FIFTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY, 1891 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS 
aN srr ek ie ee ene a Niele Sweat 486 see CUES ORNO CEE EK a EMOTE OS & 313,400 82 
























Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real Estate........ 0... cece cece ee cee reece eeeees 665,150 00 
United States Stocks EE ct cc anna dase Ghee ns: 0 44 tbs e404 Sh Keene LO 45% 2,273,450 00 
Bank, Trust Co., and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value).... 2... 0.0. ceeeeeeeeeeeeeees 2,724,450 00 
Sinem Mit CRY THONGS CADMEUET VANE) 4 5 <.6-0:65 5. ccc ce cuenes seen eceecseesenecnen 527,707 08 
Ret Git a NEE CT CUI oo braces 6 6.0.6.010 0 o cece chen serereesescoecese 593,100 00 
a due | tor pat I “ January, I iy enn'aes 3 

ENING UROOIEELEG BM MAMIE OF AROINGs.. cocci cece scecccecescstesccccecccesceuces i 
Real Estate ee ee eae Eee ee én ORE e SEA ETRE CUMS sckeeed Eade eee anmne es 1,375,064 03 
89,091,192 58 

LIABILITIES 

Ce EPP TR AERC CORE CCE TT COL EOE er &3,000,000 00 
Reserve remium Fund......... See ces eee e sees eeee cece sees saeeeesseseeresseseseece 3,709,312 0v 
vr ad Unpaid Losses SN Ree Sr ee er ener eS Ear rarer ert ee = 444 + 4 

NESE i ed cle Megan ia tie iocaigrace rd anal er ejaie Wie Rereie a War eelag wale weaned i 
Wat Gasoline paper . eg. at ens clad ule ds. Caneel WE EO Chee Cane abe ew auhnee es 1,494,595 22 
$9,091,192 58 

DIRECTORS: 
i P. Morton, Oliver S. Carter, Edmund F. Holbrook, Henry E. Beguelin, 
ioe? rs Hurlbut, iene M. ‘Taber, ohn H. Washburn, George W. Smith, 


William Sturgis, Daniel A. Heald, ohn H, Inman, George C, White, Jr., 


ohn R. Ford, David H. McAlpin, Valter H. Lewis, Elbridge G. Snow, Jr., 
illiam R. Fosdick, Andrew C. Armstrong, Francis H. Leggett, George H. Hartford, 
William H. Townsend, Cornelius N. Bliss, Benjamin Perkins, Henry F. Noyes. 


DANIEL A. HEALD, President 


WILLIAM L. BIGELOW } Secretaries JOHN H. WASHBURN 
THOMAS B. GREENE ELBRIDCE Cc. SNOW, Jr. 
HENRY J. FERRIS, AREUNAH M. BURT, Ass’t Secretaries 
New York, January 13, 1891 


WE OFFER FOR SALE 


The balance of stock of the 


{ Vice-Presidents 





Boston Orange Growers’ Company 


(Owners of Orange Groves and Growers of Choice Florida Oranges) 


The annual dividends of which at six per cent. are secured by deposits 
held in trust by 


The American Loan & Trust Co., of Boston 


And upon each certificate of stock issued it certifies that it will pay divi- 
dends of THREE PER CENT. January rst and July 1st of each year for 
six years. The increase in value of the stock by reason of the increase in value 
and product of the property of the Company is large each year, and we feel confi- 
dent that permanent annual dividends of not less than 15 per cent. will be realized. 
We offer this stock at its par value, $50 per share and accrued dividends from 
July 1st (25c. per share per month). We will take orders for one or any number of 
shares. Send draft on Boston or New York, or cash by ex. pd., or Postal Order. 


M. D. BROOKS 
General Agent Boston Orange Growers Co. 


34 School Street, Boston, Mass. 














The Christian Union 
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EDUCATIONAL 


New York, New York City. 


.  paeeaeaasmamcaaiel 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Oldest and best known in 
Established 1855. 3 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 








ConnectTicuT, Cornwall. 
|S igang VALLEY INSTITUTE. Home 


and college pre pratosy, school for girls. Reopens 
September 23. Mrs. ARY L. STORER, Prin. 





Connecticut, New Haven. 
OPKINS GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 1660-1891. 
Prepares thoroughly for Colleges and Scientific 
Schools. For catalogue, address Gzorce L. Fox, Rector. 





Connecticut, Norwalk, Prospect Hill. 
R. E. H. WILSON’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Thorough preparation for college. 





ConnecticuT, Hillside, Nprwalk. 
RS. MEAD’S SCHOOL for Girls and me 


Ladies. Complete courses in Literature, Tanguages, 
and Art. Special Musical Department. ios admitted 

to Wellesley and Vassar Colleges on certificate. Course 
fits for any college. Aim of the school: To make earnest 
students, elevate standards of character, ge the 


New Jersey, Summit. 
ISS M. M. HUNT’S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL removed to Summit, N. J.; terms, $325. 
including languages. Address by letter until Sept. 1. 


New Jersey, New Brunswick. 
UTGERS COLLEGE 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Founded 1766. Classical, ientific, and business 
courses. E. R. PAYSON, A.M., Head Master. 








New Jerszy, Beverly. 
RINITY HALL.—Young Ladies’ Home School 


of the highest grade. Solid culture in English, Music, 
pat, Lan; es. training in manner, mind, and 
ective : ed and collegiate course. 

=e year begins Sept. 24. For circular, addre: 
Miss RACHELLE Gispons Hunt, Principal. 


_Zwenty- 





New York, New York City, 9 University Place. 
N OPPORTUNITY FOR 
PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 
Is afforded to progressive teachers, in both public and pri- 
vate schools, within a radius of fifty miles from New York 
City, in the Saturday classes of the New York College for 
the Training of Teachers, 9 University Place, New York. 
Wa ter L. Hervey, 
Acting President. 





st use of indivi gifts. 





Connecticut, Stamford. 
peeing BUSINESS COLLEGE. Open all 
the year. Both sexes. Departments of Bookkee 
ing, ph eg Foumenaitp, phorthand o RIE I Pong. Te. 
legraphy, German, etc. RRILL, President. 





Connecticut, Coscob, in the Town of Greenwich. 
RS. BEECHER’S FAMILY SCHOOL FOR 


GIRLS under fourteen, begins its ninth year Sept. 
16. Ly ae pam — four yy 3 a, Located in 
one of the pleasantest villages on the Soun ne hour 
from New York. Circulars sent on application. 





Connecticut, Waterbury. 
- ay pagel S DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR 
RLS. Seventeenth year. Advent term begins 
(D. ¥ , Wednesday, Sept. 23, 1891. 
The Bev. Fees T. RUSSELL, M. rw Rector. 
The K H. McCRACKAN, M.A., Jr. Rector. 
TARY Re HILLARD, Dade Pain cipal. 





Connecticut, Fairfield Co., Brookfield Center. 
HE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS 
$500. 17th year. My so-page circulart: ells what 
education means for a boy here. Formation of character 
stands first with us. No new boy over 13. 
FREDERICK S. CURTIS, Ph.B. (Yale, ’69.) 





Connecticut, Hartford. 
OODSIDE SEMINARY 
Home and College Preparatory for Girls. Terms, 


$500 to $600. 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 





Fioripa, Lake Worth. 
INTER SCHOOL. Young men and women 
may pursue their studies in this beautiful and 
healthful p AMES R on the Atlantic cual Lat. 26°, 30’. 
dress J RATTRIC EE, Rochester, N. 
Ten ¥ experience in preparin udents for Rien’ 
Yale, Bryn Mawr, Mass. 1 nst. of Bec nology, etc. 





Franck, Paris, 51 Rue de Miromesnil. 
ROF. EDMOND BERNARD (UNIVERSITE 
DE PARIS) offers an attractive home to a few 
young men. French lessons and conversation. Prepara- 
tion for college examinations. Send for particulars. 





Massacuusgtts, Concord. 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL 
Twenty-five pared for coll scientific 
school, or Eee. e advant: of sof family life com- 
bined with best mental and physi 
new, and constructed according to teen ae els ; ro 
five acres of ground. TAMESS. GARLAND, Master. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 50 Bromfield Street. 
ASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
No charge to school officials for teachers. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury St. 
HE MISSES HUBBARD’S SCHOOL FOR 


GIRLS will reopen October 1, 1891. A limited 
number of boarding scholars will be rece’ teed. 





New Jersey, Bordentown. 
ORDENTOWN COLLEGE FOR YOUNG 
WOMEN ANDGIRLS. Beautifully and_health- 


fully located, on Pennsylvania Railroad, ge Trenton 
and Camden. Music a pe erials a" Pe ear. Ad- 
dress Mrs. GERTRUDE ¢ BOW veal ent. 

New Jersgey, Lakewood. 
Litnepines A HEIGHTS SCHOOL. Among 


hy pptaen. A thorough and d attractive school for bo 
JAMES W. MOREY, Principal 








New Jersey, Paterson. 
ARY BRIGHAM INSTITUTE for Girls. 
Certificate admits to colleges. Principal, Miss J. K. 
HOOVER. Classical course, Oxford, England. 





New York, New York City, 525 Park Ave., cor. 61st St. 
CADEMIC _ FOR GIRLS 


Open Oct. 1, tion for the Columbia and 
H Examinations, arnatd, and other colleges for 
women; number limite ; special attention to English, 


elocution, and it culture ; daily instruction and prac- 


ti D 
ee PARY B WHLTONA.B., and LOIS A. BANGS. 


New York, New York City. 
A’ EPISCOPAL CLERGYMAN, twelve years 


a teacher, residing in the most healthy portion of New 
England, receives six 





s into his family to be educated. 


vidual instruction, — the egventages of a 
tutor with home care and school disciplme. ae 
o extras. 


pees advanced. Terms, $500 per school year. 
dress RECTOR, No. 9,987, Christian Union Office. 





New York, Lea Grange, Little Britain (near Newburg). 
OARDING-SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Fifty Acres. Terms $300. Mrs. KNAPP, Principal. 
New York, New York City, 242 West 74th St. 
OLLEGIATE GRAMMAR SCHOOL 





Classical and Business Courses. Primary Department. 
Preparation for all colleges for men and women. Reopens 
September 28. 

L. C. MYGATT, A.M. 





New York, Canandaigua. 
RANGER PLACE SCHOOL. Fall term of 


the sixteenth year begins September 17th. 


New York, Salem. 
AMILY SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—A clergyman, 


college graduate, studied four semesters in Leipzig 
and Heidelberg, twelve years a teacher, living in a beauti- 
fully situated mountain village a thousand feet above the 
sea, receives into his family six boys to be thoroughly fitted 
for college or business. evotes his entire time to them. 
Refers, by permission, to Rev. R. Heber Newton, D. w: 
Terms, $500 per school ear. Address Rev. C. W 
BOYD, A.M., Salem, N 








New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 


OME _ INSTITUTE, TARRYTOWN-ON- 
HUDSON, A boarding and day school f 
ladies and little tg as. 
Miss M. W METCALF, Principal. 





New York, Clinton. 
OUGHTON SEMINARY 
serinns enti, of RC OEE 
Ss uns or illustrated cata! 
— Procipal AG BENEDICT 
New York, Poughkeepsie. 
| Dect HALL—for Young —— 42d Year. 


Popemtion,. Comer we wall. 
College PreparsiTUBL WELLS BUCK, A.M. 








New York, New York City, 627 Madison Avenue. 
ISS FAIRFIELD’S PRIVATE CLASSES 
for Young Women and Children reopen Oct. 7 at 

Lenox Lyceum, 627 Madison Ave. Numbers limited and 
edivides! attention iven. College pre sparatory. Care- 
ul work in Englis our pupils received into home, 709 
Madison Ave. 


New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 
ISS BULKLEY’S BOARDING AND DAY 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. For circulars, address 
by le letter antl a tember 1, Miss H. L. BULKLEY, 
LEY, hoe” 











New York City, 20 East 127th Street. 
end MORRIS SCHOOL. Opens Sept. 23. 
FRANK CLIFFORD LYMAN, A.B., LL.B. 
HERMAN DRISLER, A.M., LL.B. 
A home for three boys in Principals’ family. 
“The Mount Morris School is confidently recom- 
mended as a school of the highest excellence.” 
Noau Porter. 
My son has had a happy home with you, where the 





New Jersey, Newark, 54 Park Place. 
ISS TOWNSEND'S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS 
Will open Sept. 24. 





phere was charged with refining influences and 
scholarly thoughts—a perfectly fit home for a boy and 
student. Joun C, Darrow. 
Visitors and Examiners: Prof. Hgnry Drisier, 
LL.D., Dean Col. Sch. of Arts; Rev. ARTHUR Brooks, 
A.M., Harvard; Rev. Gro. R. Van Dz Water, D.D., 
Trustee of Cornell; CLArENcE Kina, LL.D., Yale. 





New York, New York City, 22 East 54th St. 
ISSES GRINNELL’S DAY SCHOOL FOR 


GIRLS reopens Oct. 1. Collegiate, Preparato 
and Primary departments. Kindergarten, Froebel meth: 





New York, North Granville. 
ORTH GRANVILLE SEMINARY 
A school of high grade for both sexes; College, Bus- 
iness, and Preparatory Courses; Military Drill; Instruc- 
tion and home-life unsurpassed. Terms, $350. LA ROY 
F. GRIFFIN and ARTHUR J. CLOUGH, Principals. 


New York, New York City, 7 West 84th St. 
ARK CLASSICAL SCHOOL. Boarding and 


Day School for Girls. Reopens September 23d. 
Circulars sent on application. 
Mrs. LEWIS ont iss KELSEY, A.M.., Principals. 


New York, Nyack-on-the-Hudson. 
OCKLAND COLLEGE. Both Sexes. Pre- 


paratory for Males; College course for Girls. Suc- 
cessful at popular rates. An endowment takes ladies at 
$200. Catalogues of W. H. pede 


New York, White Plains. 


CHOOL FOR TEN LITTLE BOYS, ages 10-12 


Pleasant home, excellent care. mye 
Miss A. WILLIS. 














New York, New York City, Washington Square. 

CHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, UNIVERSITY 

OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. Henry M. 
MacCracken, D.D., LL.D., CHANCELLOR. Instruction 
in all departments of higher pedagogy. Excellent facilities 
for the study of methods and systems. Students can help 
themselves by teaching. Lectures daily at 4 P.m. and 
Saturdays. Five courses. Expenses low. Scholarships. 
Degrees: Master of Pedagogy (Pd.M.) and Doctor of 
Pedagogy (Pd.D.). Term from Oct. to May. 

Circulars and information sent on application. 
JEROME ALLEN, Pu.D., Dean. 


The Professor of Pedagogy will instruct a limited num- 
ber by correspondence. 





New York, New York City, 63 Fifth Avenue. 
HE MISSES GRAHAM 
Successors to the Misses Green. Boarding and Day 
School for Girls. Established in 1816. Reopens Oct. 1. 





New York, Sing Sing. 
HE MOUNT PLEASANT 
MILITARY ACADEMY 
The 56th year opens in September. Every appliance sup- 
plied. Send for circular to 
J. HOWE ALLEN, Principal. 





New York, Newburgh. 
HE MISSES MACKIES' 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
The twenty-sixth year will begin September 24. 





Pgnnsy.tvaniA, Philadelphia, 1924 Chestnut St. 
ISS BOYER’S ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND 
- MUSIC SCHOOL, ior (Mis BB and Day 'Pupils, 
Music Department in ch chesge of aes rwood and 
= the supervision of H.S 
PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz. 
GONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
(peppered in 1883 from Chestnut Strest, Philadel- 
to Ogontz, the spacious country seat of seat of J em ¥ 


phia 
will ‘begin its — py year cadag, Sent Sept. 
| nd circulars, apply to PRINCIPALS, Ogontz 7 


gomery County. 

Princ: Principal Emerita. 
Miss FRANcES | . BENNETT. Miss H. A. Ditcaye. 
Miss Syivia J. EASTMAN. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
a Bacay “na DAY, BOARDING, and 


liege Pre paqetory Sch School for girls reopens Sep- 
caer se 29. For circular 
Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN. 





Pgnnsy.Lvania, Chester. 
ENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY 
3oth Year. Fall term opens Sept. 16, ’or. 
A Military College. he Som eco, , Chemistry, Archi- 


tecture, an ourse of one year. 
irculars of a HAS E. HYATT, Pres. 


PEnnsyLvaniA, Bethlehem. 
HE MORAVIAN SEMINARY 


For more than a century favorably known 
as a conscientious and successful educator 
of young women, invites an examination 
of its methods and curriculum. 


UNIVERSITY po en ma 
LAW SCHOOL ote: 


tober 1, 1891. 
Confers LL.B. ; also (for new graduate courses) LL.M. 
For catalogues, showing reorganized faculty, address 
Pror. I. F. RUSSELL, 
Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, New York. 


PINLESS 
CLOTHES LINE 


The only line over invented that holds the athe > 

out pins; rfect success; patent recently issued; 

sold only by y AGEN’ TS to whom the exclusive right is 

any 4 a t of so cents we willsend a sample 

so circulars, price-list, » And terms, 9 

ndb J — our territory at once. ress 

PINLESS CLOTHES LINE COMPANY, 129 

Hermon Street, Worcester, Mass. 
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Morro: 
A Year’s Record 


nouncement of The Christian 
Union Recreation Department 
was published. A _ simple re- 
port of the year’s work will be 
interesting. The offer was as follows: 





RAILWAYS AND PLEASURE RESORTS 
OF AMERICA 

The Publisher will send to any reader of The 
Christian Union on application, without charge, the 
Time-Table or Descriptive Pamphlet of any Rail- 
way or Steamship Line, or the Circular of any 
Pleasure or Health Resort, or of any Hotel, in 
America. This service is rendered without charge, 
in the interest of healthful travel and recreation. 


This offer was made in the belief that 
our readers needed some place where 
they could get entirely disinterested infor- 
mation about the places they wished to visit, 
and how to get there. After the first 
month there was no doubt that such a 
want existed, and that the Recreation 
Department would be a great public bene- 
fit. The response from our readers was 
immediate. The letters came from all 
sections of the country, and asked for 
information concerning railways and 
pleasure resorts in New Hampshire, Ten- 
nessee, Nevada, Mexico, and Florida with 
entire impartiality. The collection of the 
printed matter to meet inquiries was, 
obviously, a task of some magnitude. The 
idea gained at once the hearty co-opera- 
tion of leading railway passenger agents, 
hotel proprietors and managers, and all 
others interested in promoting tourist 
travel, without which it would have been 
impossible to carry it out. The work has 
grown rapidly, and has won the enthusi- 
astic appreciation of our readers. The 
number of inquiries for printed mat- 
ter received by mail during the first year 
has been three thousand seven hundred 
and ninety-nine. Scarcely a score of let- 
ters in the entire number show evidence 
of having been written with any other 
motive than to gain information for spe- 
cific plans of travel. By far the greater 
number have been definitely in the inter- 
est of vacation travel or sojourn. They 
have asked for a single local time-table 
on an obscure railway, and they have 
asked for the planning of a roundabout 
journey involving twenty or thirty folders, 
circulars, and pamphlets to give the need- 
fulinformation. We have distributed, alto- 
gether, not less than twenty thousand pieces 
of printed matter. Besides the mail ap- 
plications, many persons have called to 
take advantage in person of the facilities 
of our Recreation Department. Pleasure- 
seekers rarely travel alone, and a consider- 
able number of the inquiries, both by 
mail and in person, have been in the in- 
terest of a party of tourists instead of an 
individual. It is, we believe, safe to es- 
timate that five thousand persons—pos- 
sibly many more—have during the year 
been directed in their vacation travel by 
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“ Traveling ts.no fool’s errand—A.corr 


the Recreation Department of The Chris- 
tian Union. 


Two Typical Letters 


Recreation Department Christian Union : 
I hasten to thank you for the abundant 
information which you so kindly gave in 
answer to myrequest. The promptness of 
your reply was appreciated, inasmuch as 
the contemplated trip is not one of pleas- 
ure but of necessity. I am surprised and 
gratified that I can do so much in this 
time. I inclose postage to repay you for 
the slight #zoney expense to which I put 
you. W. Ho. 
BURLINGTON, Vt., September 15, 1891. 
Recreation Department Christian Union : 
The package of guides and time-tables 
which you sent in response to my request 
were exactly what I wanted and did not 
know how to obtain. I think the Recrea- 
tion Department a great feature of a great 
paper. Thanking you again for the guides, 
I remain, Mrs. W. E. S. 
TopeEKA, Kan., September 16, 1891. 


The Vacation Prizes 


The competition for the four prizes 
offered for letters describing the vacation 
experiences of Christian Union boys and 
girls closed September 20. All letters 
mailed on or before that date are counted 
as competing for the prizes. The number 
and quality of the answers received have 
been surprisingly high. “Uncle Peter” 
is now busy with them. His announce- 
ment of the prizes, and two, at least, of 
the prize letters, will be published on this 
page in the issue dated October 10. The 
publisher is delighted with the evidence 
these letters give that vacation is nota 
time of idleness for Christian Union boys 
and girls. 


Christian Union 


The question of the reunion of the 
Protestant Churches, or their federation 
for the purposes of greater efficiency in 
Christian work, has passed out of the 
realm of dreamland into that of serious 
discussion and possible future achievement. 
No problem is of greater interest and 
importance to the well-being of Christen- 
dom than the question whether it is pos- 
sible for the different Protestant sects to 
unite on one broad basis, or, if not to 
unite, to co-operate in common’ work. 
The Christian Union will publish, early 
in October, some letters on this im- 
portant subject from Mr. Gladstone, 
Dr. Parker, of the City Temple, Arch- 
deacon Farrar, the Rev. Hugh Price 
Hughes, and the Bishop of Ripon (Dr. 
Boyd Carpenter). Our readers will thus 
get views upon this question from some of 
the ablest representatives of the Anglican, 
the Methodist, and the Congregational 
bodies in Great Britain. 


Poem for the Week 
The Heritage 
The rich man’s son inherits lands, 
And piles of brick, and stone, and gold ; 
And he inherits soft white hands, 
And tender flesh, that fears the cold, 
Nor dares to wear a garment old; 
A heritage, it seems to me, 
One scarce would wish to hold in fee. 
The rich man’s son inherits cares: 
The bank may break, the factory burn, 
A breath may burst his bubble shares, 
And soft white hands could hardly earn 
A living that would serve his turn ; 
A heritage, it seems to me, 
One scarce would wish to hold in fee. 
The rich man’s son inherits wants, 
His stomach craves for dainty fare ; 
With sated heart he hears the pants 
Of toiling hinds with brown arms bare, 
And wearies in his easy chair ; 
A heritage, it seems to me, 
One scarce would wish to hold in fee. 


What doth the poor man’s son inherit ? 
Stout muscles and a sinewy heart, 

A hardy frame, and a hardier spirit. 
King of two hands, he does his part 
In every useful toil and art; 

A heritage, it seems to me, 

A king might wish to hold in fee. 


What doth the poor man’s son inherit? 
Wishes o’erjoy’d with humble things, 

A rank adjudged with toil-won merit, 
Content that from employment springs, 
A heart that in his labor sings ; 

A heritage, it seems to me, 

A king might wish to hold in fee. 


What doth the poor man’s son inherit ? 
A patience learn’d of being poor ; 
Courage, if sorrow come, to bear it; 
A fellow-feeling that is sure 
To make the outcast bless his door ; 
A heritage, it seems to me, 
A king might wish to hold in fee. 


O rich man’s son! there is a toil 
That with all others level stands : 
Large charity doth never soil, 
But only whiten, soft white hands— 
This is the best crop from thy lands; 
A heritage, it seems to me, 
Worth being rich to hold in fee. 
O poor man’s son! scorn not thy state ; 
There is worse weariness than thine— 
In merely being rich and great: 
Toil only gives the soul to shine, 
And makes rest fragrant and benign— 
A heritage, it seems to me, 
Worth being poor to hold in fee. 


Both, heirs to some six feet of sod, 
Are equal in the earth at last: 

Both, children of the same dear God, 
Prove title to your heirship vast 
By record of a well-fill’d past; 

A heritage, it seems to me, 

Well worth a life to hold in fee. 

—James Russell Lowell. 
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Railways and Pleasure 
Resorts of America 


A supply of the following books and pam- 
phlets has been received the past week. A 
copy of any one will be sent on request to a 
reader planning to visit the location described. 


Baltimore, Md., Living in. 12 pages, illus- 


trated. 

Baltimore, Md., Points of Interest in and 
near ; also Description of the Altamont. 14 
pages. 

Bound Brook, N. J.: Its Attractions and 
Advantages. 12 pages, illustrated. 


California, A Winter in. 


Raymond & Whit- 
comb’s Trips. 


200 pages. 


Emerald Isle, Tours and Excursions to. 88 
pages, illustrated. 
Florida, The Indian River Country. Breuvard 


County. 64 pages and maps. 

Florida, Map of. Tropical Trunk Line. Folder. 

Glasgow. Central Station Hotel Guide; an 
illustrated souvenir. 55 pages. 

Great Northern Bulletin. Description of the 
Country Traversed by the Great Northern 
Railway. 8 pages. 

Hot Springs, N. C. Guide-Book. Maps of 
the Roads, Drives, Bridle-paths, and Points 
of Interest. 

London and Northwestern Railroad. Illus- 
trated Guide. A Glance at the Principal 
Points of Interest between Euston and Car- 
lisle. 74 pages, illustrated. 

New Jersey. A Guide-Book to the Resorts 
on the Central Railroad of New Jersey. 70 
pages, illustrated. 

New York City. The Plaza Hotel. 
illustrated. 

Ocala, Fla. Annual Meeting National Farm- 
ers’ Alliance and Industrial Union of Amer- 
ica. 32 pages. 

Pasadena, Cal., and its Vicinity, all about. 
138 pages, illustrated. 

Plainfield, N. J.: Its Attractions and Advan- 
tages. 12 pages, illustrated. 
Southern States, Pocket Map of. 

System. 

Suburban Times: Sketches of Travel on the 
West Shore Railroad. 8 pages, illustrated. 

Tours Around the World. Thomas Cook & 


12 pages, 


The Plant 


Son. 108 pages. 
Tours—Sixteen Autumn Trips. Raymond & 
Whitcomb. 192 pages. 


Wales, North. By Francis George Heath. 8 
pages, illustrated. 

Westfield, N. J.: Its Attractions and Advan- 
tages. 12 pages, illustrated. 





AUTUMN HOMES — 


New Hampshire 


ASQUAM HOUSE 


Shepard Hill, Holderness, N. H. 
A FALL RESORT. FOLIAGE UNSURPASSED. 
Low rates after the 1sth. 16-page illustrated pam- 
LEON H. CILLEY. 








phlet on request. 


OCEANIC HOTEL 


ISLES OF SHOALS, N. H. 
Open to Oct. 1. Steamer Oceanic leaves Portsmouth 
three times daily, and steamer John Brook leaves Boston 
daily at 9:15 A.M., direct tothe Oceanic. Send for illus- 
trated pamphlet. 





O. L. FRISBEE, Prop. 





New Jersey 








Lakewood, New Jersey 


LAUREL HOUSE 


OPENS OCTOBER I, 1891 


Trains leave New York at 8:15 A.M., 1:30 and 4:30 
P.M. 
PLUMER & PORTER, Managers. 


ya" COURT INN 
ROSELLE, 
Thirty-five minutes Liberty St., N.Y. 150 thea 


New, first-class. Electric lights. Artesian water. All 
the year. 





Copyright, 1891, by The Christian Union 


Time-Tables of any Railroad in 
America 


Sailings of any Ocean Steamer or River 
Boat 


(if they touch the American shore) 


Circulars and Pamphlets of any Hotel 
in America 


(if published) 


The Announcement of any Tour 


(personally conducted or otherwise) 


to any part of the World 


May be obtained, without charge, on application to the Recreation Department of 
The Christian Union. Your Journey can be more satisfactorily planned 
after writing to this department for information concerning the 
places you wish to visit and time-tables to aid you in 
arranging routes. Address The Christian Union, 

Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 


OPEN THE YEAR ROUND 





sane iy 


i 
sl i 





Grand View House Sanitarium 


As seen coming from Cushion Peak 


HE history of this well-known Sanitarium dates back to 1847, and is one of the 
I oldest in the country. It is situate on a slope of the South Mountains, one 
and a half miles from the railroad station at Wernersville, and nine miles from 
the city of Reading, Pa. Great improvements have been made to the buildings and 
grounds during the past three years. The house is heated by steam and open grates. 
Halls wide; rooms commodious and airy. Drainage unsurpassed. Perfect protec- 
tion against fire—fire extinguisher, fire hose, fire-escape. Piazzas whole length and 
breadth of buildings. The panoramic view is most beautiful, stretching out many 
miles on varied landscape of valley, hill, and mountain. The climate has been favor- 
ably compared to that of Colorado. The air, the year round, is dry and bracing. 
Dew is unknown here. The air in winter is delightfully tonic and bracing, as well as 
dry and warmer than in the valley below us. The water is soft and pure, and con- 
sidered equal to the celebrated Poland. We have the various appliances and methods 
of treatment found in the best institutions of this kind. 


Ua ee as a Northern Winter Sanitarium. Send for descrip- 
tive pamphlet to Drs. WENRICH & DEPPEN, Wernersville, Pa. 





New York 


IRE ISLAND BEACH, L. I. 
SURF HOTEL 
PARADISE FOR CHILDREN; : sailing, 6 fishing, and 
bathing in bay_and ocean. Access via L. rom 
East 34th St., New York, 8.20 A.M. and 4.20 P. Sy 


PARADISE HOM 


treatment ; 


New Jersey 


Winter Sanatorium 


At Lakewood, New Jersey 


In the great pine belt of New Jersey. Turkish, Roman, 
pine, salt, iron, sulphur, electro-thermal, and all hydro- 
pathic baths; electricity in all its forms; hot-air inhala- 
tions; massage. Open fireplaces; sun parlor; electric 
bells; electric lights in all public rooms; Alderney milk 
and cream, Open from October 1 to June 1, with or w'th- 
out treatment. Address H. J. CATE, M.D., Lakewood, 
New Jersey. 








—With or 
without 
40 minutes out, Harlem R. R.; 
— 300 feet’; forest trees, spring water, 
fires, ste eam heat, water-closets res as. 
g to 12 


DR. CLIFT, 100 East [8th St, N. ¥.2:%! 
“The Salt Baths” 


WARSAW, WYOMING CO., NEW YORK 
Open all the year. 
All kinds of baths. 
cular. 








New York 


THE GLEN SPRINGS SANITARIUM 
All the most approved therapeutic appliances and mod- 
ern improvements. ee mineral springs including salt 
and iron waters. Cuzs: Send _for illus- 





New building. Hot water heating. 
Electricity. Massage. Send for cir- 
JOHN C. FISHER, M.D., 











trated pam mist. WM. E. RY DEPFINGWELL. Manager, 


Watkins, Proprietor. 
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AUTUMN HOMES 
Virginia 


LURAY INN 
FRED. W. Evans, Proprietor. 


The most perfectly appointed hotel in the South, 
AS THE 


Famous LuRAY CAVERNS 
OF VIRGINIA 


Are the most wonderful in the world. Make your home 
at the Inn while visiting this marvelous creation of nature. 











_ Natural Bridge Hotels 


VIRGINIA 
the famous natural wonder, one of the greatest of 
nature’s creations, in the very heart of the BLUE | RIDGE 
MOUNTAINS, surreunded oy grand and majestic for- 
ests, and in the midst of the healing Magnesia Spring 
waters, which bubble a short distance from the hotels. 
Four-horse coaches meet all trains, day or night. Dis- 
tance, 2% miles, over good roads. : 
E. G. PEYTON, Manager. 


TOURS 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS 


All Traveling Expenses Included 


A WINTER 


IN 


CALIFORNIA 


The first. and second parties of the season will Leave 
New York Thursday, November 12, and Thurs- 
day, December 10, for Pasadena, Los Angeles. 
San Diego, Santa Barbara, Riverside, an 
other Southern California points. The trip will 
be made in a special train of Magnificent Vesti- 
bule Pullman Palace Cars, with Pullman 
Palace Dining-Car. 

Every ticket entitles the holder to visit Los Angeles, The 
Raymond at East Pasadena, Redlands, Riverside, San 
Diego, Redondo Beach, Santa Barbara, San Francisco, 
Santa Cruz, Monterey, San Jose, Mount Hamilton, San 
Rafael, and other leading resorts in California, A Choice 
of Four Different Route turning. Nine 
Returning Parties under Special Escort. Re- 
turn Tickets also good on all trains until July, 
1892. Independent Tickets, covering every expense 
both ways, giving entire freedom to the passenger while in 
California, and also in making the journey homeward. 

otel coupons supplied for long or short sojourns at The 
Raymond, East Pasadena; Hotel del Monte, Monterey; 
Hotel del Coronado, Coronado Beach; Hotel Redondo 
Redondo Beach; Palace Hotel, San Francisco; Hotel 
Rafael, San Rafael; Hotel Vendome, San P nocd The 
Arlington and San Marcos, Santa Barbara; Santa Cruz, 
and other famous Pacific Coast resorts. 














Dates of other California Excursions: Oct. 15; 

anuary 12 and 14; February 2, 11, and 23; March ro. 

Dates of Mexico Excursions: January 12; Feb- 
ruary 2 and 23. 

= fe for descriptive circulars, designating whether 
book relating to California or Mexico tours is desired. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB 
257 Broadwav. NEW YORK 


WASHINGTON! 


SELECT TOURS 


TO THE 


NATIONAL CAPITAL 


UNDER THE PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED SYSTEM 
OF THE 


Pennsylvania Railroad 


September 17, October 1, 15, 29, November 12, 26, 
and December 10, 1891 


EXCURSION TICKETS 


Good only on Special Train, will be sold 
from New York at 


$12.50 ROUND TRIP 


Return coupons valid only on special train the 
Saturday following. 
_ This rate includes railway fare and meals ex route 
in|both directions, hotelaccommodations in Washing- 
ton at the Arlington, Ebbitt, Normandie, or Wil- 
lard’s Hotels, from supper on Thursday to luncheon 
on Saturday, both inclusive. 

A - to MT. VERNON will be provided at 75 
cents the round trip. 


SPECIAL TRAIN 


Will leave New York at 11 A.M. on the dates above 
mentioned. Tourist Agent and Chaperon will ac- 
company each party. - 

For itineraries, tickets, and full information, ad- 
dress Thomas Purdy, Tourist Agent Pennsylvania 
Railroad, 849 Broadway, New York. For pamphiet 
giving full description of these tours, address Recrea- 
tion Department of The Christian Union. 

Cuas. E. PuGu, J. R. Woop, 
Gen’l Manager. Gen'l Pass. Agt. 








An Incident 


General Grant’s Quick Wit 
By the Rev. C. H. A. Bulkley 


We—that is, the Grand Army “ boys” 
—were holding what they call a “ Camp- 
fire” in the Masonic Hall of Washington. 

The occasion was for a lecture, by Gen- 
eral Logan, on “ The Siege of Vicksburg.” 
General Grant, lately lamed, sat in an 
arm-chair, surrounded by several prom- 
inent officers. General Logan, after de- 
scribing the locality of Vicksburg, said : 

“ Previous to the final movement, a day 
or two before, General Grant ordered me to 
move with my command to the east, away 
from Vicksburg. I did not then know 
what this order meant.” Here General 
Grant, interrupting, looked up at Logan, 
with a quizzical, sideways glance, and said, 
with a quiet smile, “I did not mean that 
you should know.” This brought down the 
house. 

“ The order,” continued General Logan, 
“was doubtless meant for a blind to 
the enemy, leading him to believe that the 
siege was about to be raised. General 
Grant’s plans to capture Vicksburg were 
all completed, when, on the evening be- 
fore, a message was received from General 
Halleck, who perhaps had gained some 
inkling of the intended assault, ordering 
Grant to raise the siege and move north- 
ward to make a junction with General 
Johnston in Tennessee. The message had 
evidently, by some mishap, been delayed, 
and General Grant put it into his pocket, 
not executing it.” The General again, 
with his comical expression, and in his 
quiet way, said, “ It came too late.” This 
brought out a round of applause. Had 
this order come sooner and _ been obeyed, 
the great achievement of opening the 
Mississippi would not have been accom- 
plished. Had General Grant chosen, he 
might have resigned his plans even at that 
late hour. But he knew himself and his 
work. 


For Nervous Debility 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Dr. A. M. Bitsy, Mitchell, Dak., says: ‘I have 
used it in a number of cases of nervous ¢ ebility, with 
very good results.” 








SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 
Between Chicago and St. Paul, Min- 


neapolis, Council Bluffs, Omaha, 
Cheyenne, Denver, and Portland. 


FREE RECLINING CHAIR CARS 


Between Chicago, Council Bluffs, 
Omaha, Denver, and Portland. 


THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


Between Chicagoand St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, Duluth, Council Bluffs, 
Omaha, Sioux City, Denver, Ogden, 
Portland, and San Francisco. 


SUPERB DINING CARS. 


ALL ACENTS SELL TICKETS VIA THE 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. 


For full information address the General 
Passenger and Ticket Agent, Chicago, Ill. 


W. EH. NEWMAN, J. M. WHITMAN, W. A, TERALL, 
3d Vice-Prest.  Gen'lManager. G,P.andT. A. 

















June, 1885, 5,500 sq. feet 
June, 1886, 12,500 ““ rT: 
Nov., 1887, 23,600 “ “ 


Now, aa00 “= 


Our alterations are finished, 
and on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Sept. 29 and 30, we shall 
have an “Opening” in every 
Department, to which all the 
readers of The Christian Union 
are specially invited. Every 
Department will have a very 
elaborate display of rich, new 
goods, and some special bar- 
gains that will repay any one 
for coming a long distance to 
be present at this “Opening 
Sale.” 


R. H. Stearns €5 Co. 


BOSTON 





Chenille 
Curtains 


We now offer a very large line of these 
popular Curtains in our own private de- 
signs, at 


Very 
Moderate Prices 


Beautifully colored in delicate shadings, 
and with dados to match our carpet pat- 
Single curtains for 


Portieres 


Mail orders have our careful attention. 


W. & J.Sloane 


BROADWAY, “Streees,” NEW YORK 


HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH 
—Valuable information sent to all wearers of artificial 
Teeth upon the receipt of postage. Dr. W. E. DUNN, 
331 Lexington Av., cor. 39th St., New York. 


terns. 
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Financial 


By the bank statement below it can be 
seen that the actual cash in the banks does 
not vary much from the figures represented 
in last week’s bank statement. The de- 
posits have increased so as to demand a 
further addition of cash to fill up the 25 
per cent. reserve on the liabilities, and the 
decrease in this reserve is just about the 
amount of this 25 per cent. on the in- 
creased deposits; in other words, the re- 
serve is lowered to about the extent of the 
demand for additional reserve due to an 
addition in liabilities. This equalization 
is brought about by the payment by the 
Treasury on pensions, and on account of the 
redemption of 4% percent. bonds to about 
the sum drawn on the banks from the in- 
terior—that is, with the addition of $1,500,- 
ooo gold, which arrived from the other 
side. Money has been easier on call this 
week than last, and the rates have, as a 
rule, reflected this ease, the ruling rate 
having ranged near 3 per cent. on call. 
The Secretary of the Treasury intimates 
that, after the payment for the remainder 
of the 4% per cent. bonds outstanding— 
amounting to about $12,000,000, most of 
which will be presented for redemption 
rather than for extension into 2 per 
cent. bonds—his estimates indicate that 
the Treasury’s absorption will about bal- 
ance payments, so that the banks will not 
feel any influence, one way or the other, 
from National financiering; after this re- 
demption of bonds is concluded, the banks 
must look for replenishment to other 
sources. As the extraordinary movements of 
crops from the interior are likely to continue 
for some months yet, requiring large 
resources of funds, it is plain that the 
banks must find replenishment from some 
source. To get at the magnitude of this 
crop and provision movement, we may 
compare the amounts and values of 
cereals, cotton, petroleum, and provisions 
now being exported from all ports, with 
the movements of the same articles in 
August of 1890. The Bureau of Statis- 
tics at Washington has issued its figures 
representing the exports of these articles 
for August, from which we find that in 
that month we have shipped from all ports 
25,279,027 bushels of wheat, including 
flour, against 9,185,814 bushels in August, 
1890. The money value of all cereals 
exported during the same month is $28,- 
853,510, against $10,721,210 in August, 
1890. The comparative value of all cereals, 
and of cotton, provisions, and petroleum 
added, is for August of the present year 
$45,062,639, against $33,334,339, or 
nearly fifteen million dollars increase. 
These figures give some idea of the enor- 
mous movement of products from the 
interior, and of the money needed to carry 
on such activity; and when we consider 
that such a great commerce in products 
means an equally increasing commerce in 
every department of industry, trade, and 
manufacturing, we must see that the 
banks are going to be put to their full 
resources to supply this money demand. 
Fortunately,there are extraordinary sources 
for replenishment in funds by the banks. 
First, we have the Treasury payments of 
which we have spoken, and which 
are to continue for some time yet; 
second, we have a regular and assured 
creation of new money, issued for the pay- 
ment of silver bullion, under the silver law 
of 1890, which aggregates $4,500,000 per 
month; and, third, these unprecedented 
product exports, together with a large and 
growing demand for our securities, is cre- 
ating a volume of arbitrage and commer- 





cial sterling exchange in our favor, which 
is now on the market, and which is so 
large and pressing as to have reduced 
quotations this week down below the gold 
shipping point. This third source for 
obtaining funds, and really—probably— 
the largest source, is in the movement of 
gold this way, in response to our very 
favorable commerce with Europe. Three 
million dollars is said now to be on the 
way, and the sudden drop in sterling bills 
will start millions more, so that by another 
week or two we may look for a heavy 
replenishment in gold from Europe. It 
is very much against the inclination of the 
European banks to part with this gold, 
and the Bank of France, the Banks of 
England and of Berlin are asking a pre- 
mium for their gold; but they cannot stop 
the movement, and we much doubt the 
wisdom of their putting any obstacles in 
the way of its free exercise, for it is coming 
here in payment for food and for invest- 
ments, both of which capitalists cannot be 


deterred from procuring, and for which 


they must pay. Sight exchange admits of 
gold imports at $4.833/ without loss, and 
the rate at the end of the week had dropped 
to $4.83. Bankers believe that a return of 
all the gold sent out in the early months 
of the year is probable—say about $70,- 
000,000—but it might prove a strain on 
Europe which it could ill stand; yet Eng- 
land is largely over her troubles, and is 
strongly fortified in resources. The Bank 
of England did not alter its rate of 
discount this past week, which stands at 
2% per cent. The market for wheat, 
which was artificially raised in prices some 
two weeks ago, has resumed a normal and 
healthy state. The great stores of wheat 
coming to market because of the remark- 
able crop, discourages any protracted 
flight for higher markets, and especially 
since the Eurofean scarcity has preserved 
good prices over the other side, and enabled 
our shippers to realize satisfactory returns 
for the product. The farmers are reaping 
wonderfully prosperous incomes from this 
great crop in the far West, and are doing 
much to liquidate mortgages and other 
debts which were incurred by thousands 
last year from the poor-crop depression. 

The railways continue to exhibit exceed- 
ingly satisfactory revenues from the trans- 
portation of the new wheat crop, and this 
week puts definitely out of danger the 
corn crop from the frosts that were, and 
always are, possible at this season. Corn 
in nearly every section of the corn belt 
is beyond injury from anything that can 
transpire now, and the estimated yield is 
nearly if not quite up to the phenomenal 
crop of 1889. These railway earnings, 
however, do not as yet represent the move- 
ment of the spring wheat, nor, of course, 
of corn, which latter is not harvested. 

“The Chronicle” has returns on 143 
railways for July, which represents a 
period before any improvements from this 
year’s crops could have been realized, and 
which shows a gross gain of $3,646,830 
for that month, or 6.73 per cent., and a 
net gain of 9.67 percent. The current 
returns are coming in, exhibiting uniformly 
favorable conditions, while there are signs 
of marvelous results in earnings in the 
autumn and winter months. 

The Stock Exchange is buoyant and 
has been for the whole week ; the advance 
is more uniform and of wider range than 
at any time before; the indications are 
that a great old-fashioned market is fairly 
under way, and while some stocks have 
gone up’ Io per cent.and 20 per cent. 
there are many others that the waters are 
beginning to move only, which are only 





up 4 to 5 percent. But we have a long 
market before us, a market such as has 
not been experienced since 1880-81, and 
which will carry prices as.far above their 
real values as the great depression of the 
past three years has carried them below 
their real values. The signs of the move- 
ment are actually here, and the movements 
in the markets are on such a scale as to 
defy all attempts (which have been re- 
peatedly made during the past two weeks) 
to check or reverse them. Wall Street is 
fully alive now to the vastly improved 
condition of things. 
The bank statement is as follows: 


Loans, increase....s+..++seeeeeeees 
SSOCIS ANCTOAGE <c60 cscs ccccccoes ss 
Legal tenders, decrease .......++++++ 
Deposits, increase.............008. 2,594,500 
RRGSETVG, GOCEBOORE: <0 scccscccvecece 


This leaves a surplus reserve a little short 
of $8,000,000. WALL STREET. 


FINANCIAL 


EQUITABLE 
MORTGAGE COMPANY 


CONDENSED STATEMENT, June 30, 1891 









































Capital authorized, . ... . $4,000, 00 
Paid in (Cash), . “2, 550 00 
Surplus and undivided profits, 30, 67 
Assets, . + «+ «eevee « « 14,074,813 56 


This Company solicits correspondence about 
all first-class investment securities. 
Buys and pi gree | Municipal, Railroad, 
Water, Industrial, and Irrigation Bonds. 
Issues its debentures and negotiates mort- 
gage loans. 
CHARLES N. FOWLER, President. 
CHAS. BENJ. WILKINSON, Vice-President. 
B. P. SHAWHAN, Sec. and Treas. 


OFFICES: 
New York, 208 Broadway. Boston, 117 Devonshire St. 
Phila., 4th’'& Chestnut St. Kansas City, Missouri. 
ndon, England. Sele. Germany. 


Texas Loansan¢ Investments 


Fourteen Years’ Experience 


REFERENCES 


New York City: Independent and Christian Union News- 
atson Lang, agents Bank of Montreal; 


eT 3 
Winrd National Ban 
San Antonio, Texas: Lockwood National Bank; San 
otland : Te Scottish-American Mortgage 





Antonio National Ban 
Co. "Elmitea. 
For information write to 


E. B. CHANDLER 


273 Commerce Street, San Antonio, Texas 


S. F. Jayne & Co. 


MANAGERS OF ESTATES 
Investors in New York Real Estate and 
Mortgages for Residents and 
Non-Residents 
APPRAISERS AND BROKERS IN REAL ESTATE 


254 West Twenty-third Street and 
59 Liberty Street, NEW YORK 








Many Prominent 
Clergymen, 


educators, bankers, trus- 
tees, and business men 
are making their invest- 
ments w ith: us. Wesend, 
free, a book on safe in- 
vestments which will be of 
value whether you have 
little or much. 


The Provident 
Trust Co 
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6% Gold — Bonds 


The CITY of PROVO, UTAH, issues $120,000 
of Bonds for the construction of Water Works, 
denomination $1,000, 6 per cent. interest, payable 
semi-annually, dated Oct. 1st, 1891, due in 10 and 
20 years, and principal and interest payable in 
GOLD COIN at the CHEMICAL NATIONAL 
BANK, New York City. 


Real Valuation of Property, - - $8,000,000 
Assessed Valuation for Taxation, - 3,250,000 
Population of City, - - - - ooo 
Population of the County, - - 23,500. 


We offer these bonds in any amount at PAR 
and accrued interest, subject to priorsale. Write 
for circular and particulars. 


THE CENTRAL TRUST CO. 
DENVER, COLO. 


The Middlesex 
Banking Company 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


PAID CAPITAL, - - - - $600,000. 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by de- 
posit of first mortgages with the Union Trust Com- 
peer of New York. Amount of issue limited by law. 

onnecticut Trustees, Executors, etc., can in- 
vest in these bonds. 

FRANK R. JOHNSON, New York Agent, 31-33 
Broad Street. 

















We call the attention of the 





ONLY public to our world-renowned 
sanitary relief interior decora- 
MANUFACTURERS tion, 
IN THE U. S. 


“LT incrusta-Walton” 


Which far excels anything in 
the market for its artistic 
beauty, facility in hanging, 
and durable qualities. 

For Dado purposes, or panel 
work, it is fully equal to carved 
wood, and in some respects 
superior, not having the t .nd- 
ency of the latter to shrink. 


It is a Sanitary Covering 
in its Natural State 


And oo other relief goods lack this important 
uality. 

Miay cow designs have just been added to those 
already before the public. 
Prices Have Been Materially 


Reduced 


Thereby making the use of inferior relief imitations 
unnecessary. : 

It is in the hands of all wide-awake and prominent 
dealers throughout the country. 

Catalogue of designs and price-lists forwarded on 
application to 


Fr. BECK & CO. 


Owners and Manufacturers 


2oth St. and 7th Ave, - New York 


Carpets 


We are offering an immense 
stock of the most approved varie- 
ties of Carpets and Floor Cover- 
ings of every description at very 


Moderate Prices 


Intermediate profits are saved 
by purchasing direct from the 
MANUFACTURERS. 


John & James Dobson 


Retail Warerooms 
40 & 42 West 14th St., New York 
John Van Gaasbeek, Manager 


Mabie 


PROTECTED BY 
PATENTS 








Bits of Fun 


“ Though I speak but one language, | 
am familiar with many tongues,” said the 
physician.— Buffalo Enquirer. 


“ Why is this boat backing up ?” asked 
the passenger on the steamer. “Oh,” 
said the mate, “ the captain’s wife and baby 
are on board, and the baby wouldn’t go to 
sleep until he’d seen the engines reversed.” 
—New York Sun. 


The streets ‘of China are notoriously 
crooked, and it is said they were made so 
on purpose to confuse the devil, the 
Chinese having the same idea of Satan 
that we Christians have of a mad dog— 
that he travels only in a straight line. 


Joachim, the musician, was having 
his hair cut, and strenuously insisted that 
it should not be very short. “ Well, sir,” 
said the barber, losing patience, “if you, 
as a gentleman, don’t mind being taken 
for a foreign musician, I’m sure / don’t 
care.” 


It is said that in the services of the 
English Church the Prince of Wales has 
been prayed for 800,000,000 times. The 
use of this special prayer suggests to the 
New York “Observer” a story about a 
little girl who asked why the Prince was 
particularly excluded in it. Her mistake 
was due to the clergyman’s pronunciation 
of “ Awlbert Edward,” which she took to 
mean “all but Edward, Prince of Wales.” 


A clergyman in England, pleading ear- 
nestly with his parishioners for the con- 
struction of a cemetery for their parish, 
asked them to consider the “ deplorable 
condition of 30,000 Englishmen living 
without Christian burial.” Still more 
curious was another clerical slip. A gen- 
tleman said to a minister: “ When do 
you expect to see Deacon S. again?” 
“ Never!” said the reverend gentleman, 
solemnly ; “the Deacon is in heaven.”— 
The Presbyterian Observer. 





Oriental 
Carpets and Rugs 


The Fall Stock of India, Persian, and 
Turkish Carpets and Rugs now ready. A 
special display of rare, artistic pieces in all 
sizes. The choicest line ever offered at 
popular prices. 


Joseph Wild & Co. 


82 and 84 Worth St. 


Near Broadway 





Have you a Pittsburgh, 
Rochester, Duplex, or a Stu- 
dent Lamp? 

Do they work satisfactorily? 

Do your Lamp Chimneys 
break? You get the wrong sort! 

The RIGHT ones are the 
“PrearL Giass,” made by 
Geo. A. Macbeth & Co., Pitts- 
burgh, makers of the cele- 
brated “ Pearl-top”’ lamp chim- 


ney, which have given univer- 
sal satisfaction. 





Sbenold, 
Fanelli KS ¢ 


Carpets 


Fall importation of Scotch 
Axminster, Royal Wilton, and 
Brussels, in the newest designs 
and colorings. 

A large assortment of marked- 
down goods of the very best 
quality, 


At $1.10 per Yard 


These goods will not be dupli- 
cated. 


Oriental Carpets 


The most complete assortment 
to be found in the city. 


Upholstery 


Satin Damasks, Brocatelles, 
Silk and Wool Tapestries, Lace 
and Embroidered Curtains, Re- 
naissance, Cluny, Brussels, Irish 
Point, ‘‘ Marie Antoinette,’’ and 
Embroidered Derby Net. 


The above goods are the very newest, 
both in design and coloring. Parties who 
wish to furnish less expensively will find 
a large and rare assortment for both fur- 
niture and wall coverings, including 
Portieres,in the very best taste at very 
moderate prices. 


ne 19th ot. 





Florida 


can be saved this win- 
ter by warming your 
house with a HUB 
Hot Water Heater, 
thus securing a uni- 
form summer tempera- 
right 
Think of the luxury of 
having every room in 
the house at the de- 
sired temperature and 
no additional coal 
burned. Our system 
embodies simplicity 
= and power, com- 
* bined with moderation 
in cost. Write us, and 
# we will put you in the 
way of getting one of 
these Heaters, no mat- 
ter in what part of the 
country you may live. 


The Smith & Anthony Stove Co. 


Manufacturers of High Grade Heating 
and Cooking Apparatus 


BOSTON, MASS. 
which is preventable, 


H A Y FEVE R Sufferers only address 


THEODORE RUE, Box 199, BEVERLY, N. J. 


ture at home. 








For the cause (Not Cure), 
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Christian Endeavor Topic 


*“ The Master is Come, and 
Calleth for Thee” 


For ag ey yD Octet 4, act 

As we gather in our prayer-meetings to 
consider “the high calling of God in 
Christ Jesus,” would that each could hear 
the word for himself, “The Master is 
here and calleth thee ;” and, having heard 
and answered the call, would that we 
could so repeat it over and over again toeach 
other that all would be conscious that they 
were called into the service of Jesus 
Christ. We can make this topic a very 
practical one just now, when our churches 
are entering upon the year’s work. There 
is a place for each of us somewhere in 
the work. We are too apt to think that 
the burden of the worx should rest upon 
the pastor and the few, but the truth is 
that every church member, every Christian, 
ought to have some definite work to do for 
Christ, and should consider himself called 
to do it as truly as were the Apostles of 
old. We are not of necessity called to do 
the same work that our neighbor is doing, 
for “there are diversities of gifts, but the 
same Spirit. And there are diversities of 
ministrations and the same Lord.... 
But to each one is given the manifestation 
of the Spirit to profit withal.” 

“The Master,” the Divine One who 
gave his life for us and who has a right to 
our service, he it is who calls us. We 
have accepted his salvation, we are known 
by his name, and we have been learning 
of him, not to the end that we are to be 
mere disciples always, but we are in train- 
ing that we may be apostles, sent forth 
to his work. “The Master saith,” “ The 
Lord hath need ;” these words ought to 
be enough to send us upon any service, 
any errand of love. 

We need a deeper conviction of the 
greatness of his service. If all Christians 
would answer the world’s calls as Nehe- 
miah answered his enemies, while building 
the wall of Jerusalem, “I am doing agreat 
work, so that I cannot come down,” the 
cause of Christ would not.languish as it 
does to-day. There are too many church 
members who look upon the church as a 
mendicant, asking now for this service, 
now for that, never once dreaming that it 
is the Lord who speaks to them, and, like 
Sir Launfal, they toss their coin to still the 
call. They cannot see that His work is 
world-wide in its outreach, that the world 
to which they give their best receives its 
true honor and glory through the Church 
of Christ, that only as the Spirit of Christ 
enters into its legislation, its commerce, its 
art, will it stand or fall. St. Paul, after 
long service, felt that the Christian calling 
was a glorious thing. He had been “ called 
into the fellowship of Jesus Christ, his 
Lord,” and “into God’s eternal glory in 
Christ.” 

Jesus calls us now into his service, giv- 
ing to us talents which will increase with 
use. The lord in the parable came back, 
having received his kingdom, and com- 
manded his servants unto whom he had 
given money to be called, “that he might 
know what they had gained by trading.” 
So our Master’s call will come to us again, 
for us to render an account of our service. 
The preservation and sanctification of 
spirit and soul and body during our serv- 
ing time are in the keeping of him who 
calls us. “ Faithful is he that calleth you, 
who will also do it.” 

“ Not many mighty, not many noble, are 
called,” as the Scripture saith. Not 





great ability as the world counts ability, 
but willingness to serve, is the mark of a 
servant of Christ. “Called and chosen 
and faithful” is the grandest eulogy that 
can be bestowed upon him. May God 
grant that one result of the consideration 
of this personal message will be that when 
next we are asked to render some service 
“for Christ and the Church,” we shall 
say, “Jesus, my Master, is here and is 
calling me by name to do this work for 
him, and with his help I will do it.” 

References: Prov. viii., 1-4; Isa. xliii., 
1; Mark x., 49; Luke xix.,15; John x,, 
3—xv., 16; Acts xiii., 2—xvi., 1o—xxvi., 
19, 20; Rom. xi., 29; Col. iii., 15 ; 1 Thess. 
iv., 7—Vv., 23, 24; 2 Thess. ii., 13, 14; 
2 Tim. i., 8,9; Heb. iii., 1, 2—v., 4—ix., 
15—xi.,8; 1 Pet. i. 15, 16—ii., 9, 20, 21 
—iii, 9—v., 10; 2 Pet. i, 2, 3, 10, 11; 
Rev. xvii., 14. 

Daily Readings: (1) Matt. xxii., 2-10; 
(2) Rom. viii., 26-29 ; (3) I Cor. vii., 20- 
24; (4) Acts ix., 1-22; (5) 1 Cor. i, 1-31; 
(6) Phil. iii, 7-14; (7) 2 Tim. i., 8, 9; 
Rom. i., 6; Eph. iv., 1. 


VAN HOUTEN'S 
COCOA 


“Best & Goes Farthest.’’ 


“ Thank heaven, J 
Am quite well. May 
0D be permited to say: 
‘Thank heaven ands 

Van Houten? ‘ 
“ Ts it not his Cocoa 
Me «That makes me feel so 
un. Proxere Well?” 


PERFECTLY PURE. 
>} VAN HOUTEN’S PATENT PROCESS 


7 
@ increases by 50 PER CENT. the solubility of the 


g flesh-formin~ elements, making of the cocoa 
P bc an an eas? y digested, delicious, nourish- 
@ in,: and stimulating drink,readily assimilated, 
4 even _, _.e most delicate. 

$ Sold in 1-8, 1-4, 1-2 and 1 Ib. Cans. 
$ nar if not obtainable, enclose 25 cts. to either 
@ Van HouteEN & Zoon, 106 Reade Street, New 
‘ York or 45 Wabash Ave., Chicago, and a can 
, containing enough for 35 to 40 cups, will be 
r 

4 
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mailed. Mention this publication, Pre- 
pared only by the inventors Van HOUTEN & 
Zoon, Weesp; Holland. ad, ¢ 
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Strangers 


in the City are cordially invited 
to look through our Stores. 

We are making attractive 
exhibitions of choice goods, 
and even those who have no 
thought of buying will find a 
visit full of interest. 


Lord & Taylor, 


Up-TOWN STORE, Broadway & 20th St. 


DOWN-TOWN STORE, Grand & Chrystie Sts. 
New York. 





~Englist ” Black Thibet Suits 


(in Sack or Cutaway style) 


PRICE, $20.50 


Delivered free to any address 


If you do not live within 
calling distance, write for 
sample of English Thibet 
Suitings from which these 
suits are made. 

Samples and full directions 
“How to Take Measures 
and Order Suits by Mail” 
sent to any address for the 
asking. 

oO. THOMPSON 
Merchant Tailor and Clothier 
NEW YORK 


Liebig Company's 


For IMPROVED anp ECONOMIC COOKERY. 
Get genuine only 





E. 


245 BROADWAY, - - - 














with this : e signature 


of Justus von Liebig in blue. 
Keeps for any length of time anywhere. 
MAKES THE BEST BEEF TEA. 


Extract of Beef 

















“arn 





IF YOUR WIFE 


the best. 
cpeme; four out of every five of your neighbors have bought 
them 


HARTMAN MFG. CO.; Works, Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Branches: 





asks for a wire door mat 
she wi | expect you to, pu 
You know which? Why, *‘ Hartman Flexible’ 


We have sold over half a million of them. 


102 Chambers St., New York; 508 State St., Chi- 
cago; 51and 53S. Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 


Our Mats have Brass Tag attached stamped ‘ Hartman.”’ 


Catalogue and Testimonials mailed free. 
“ 
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PRESERVES 








BEAUTIFIES 
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Nervous 


Dyspepsia in severe form, tired and languid, no am 
bition, sleep irregular, no appetite—this was my con 
dition when I began to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
From the very first it seemed to be just what I 
needed. The nervous dyspepsia has now entirely 
gone, my appetite is excellent, I can eat heartily 
without distress afterwards; I sleep well, and can 
now go about my work without having that tired 
feeling so frequent before I began taking the medi- 
cine. I have taken six bottles of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


and recommend it as the King of Medicines.” J. J. 
ScuLLY, President Seaman’s Union, 256 Catherine 
Street, Detroit, Mich. 

N. B. Be sure to get Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


witied tate Nostra is Quick 

Applied into Nostrils uic. 

Absorbed Cleanses the Head, 
Heals the Sores and Cures 


CATARRH 


Restores Taste and Smell,quick: 
ly Relieves Cold in H 

eadache. 60c. at Druggists. 
ELY BROS., 56 WarrenSt.N. Y 


HERWOOD’S “2x, 


Cleans Flat Irons 


BEAUTIFULLY. Takes off Rust, Starch, Dirt, 

or any roughness, and wazes the iron with Beeswax. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed. Sent by mail or95 
TS WANTED everywhere. ZOC, 


AGEN 
The BODINE ROOFING CO., Mansfield, Ohio. 
~SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 


OLD COINS WANTED.—I will pay from one dol- 
lar up to one thousand dollars apiece premium for certain 
dates of silver dollars, half-dollars, quarter-dollars, dimes, 
half-dimes, three-cent, two-cent, and one-cent pieces, etc. 
dated before 1878. Catalogue giving description an 
dates of all old coins wanted, and showing the premiums 
paid for them, mailed to ~ address on receipt of ten 
cents—stamps or silver. L. G. GRUND, 1922 Croskey 
St., Philadelphia. 

WANTED-—Correspondence with ladies who desire 
to take measures to secure homes for themselves in 
Southern California with congenial companionship. Ad- 
dress No. 39, Christian Union. 



























WANTED-—A position of trust as companion to an 
gifery ay | or invalid, or as private secretary, or as super- 
inten ing. ousekeeper in a home or institution. Address 
No. 40, Christian Union. 


WANTED —A thorough, well-recommended woman 
teacher for a country institution tor children from six to 
ten years. Public chool mcthods desired. One accus- 
tumed to c un:ry life pr ferred. F. T., care of 725 
Seventh Ave., New Yo.k 


I WANT TO SUPPLY twenty families with fine 
fresh creamery butter and strictly fresh eggs, quality and 
~ ee EE Ss, 


price guaranteed. References given. C. E. 
Manager Sunnyside Poultry Farm, Smyrna, N. Y. 


WANTED-—Managing housekeeper in a boys’ school. 
A strong, capable woman, acquai.ted with fine house- 
heeping and able so genteel jaree corps | asevente. Ad- 
dress, stating age, full qualifications, and salary wanted, 
KENNEDY OUSE, Lawrenceville, N. J. 


THREE ADULTS, a lady and two sons, desire 
three rooms (a partly furnished floor preferred), in a quiet 
house with no other boarders, in.a central location in New 
York City. Address Quiet, Christian Union Office. 


AN ELDERLY LADY desiring a large, pleasant 
room, with board and kindly treatment, can learn of one, 
centrally located in Wecokivn from one leaving it to go 
with friends. Address Pax, Christian Union. 


THE LADIES willing to undertake the entire work 
of a family of five will have a pleasant home in country and 
every consideration ; references given and sould. S. 
H. H., Box 87, New York City. 


WANTED-—An gone working housekeeper for 
a charity institution. erson accustomed to country life 
‘peat Address R. G., care of 725 Seventh Ave., 
svew York. 


WANTED — A position as_ resident teacher by a col- 
ege graduate who has had entire charge of the education 
of seven children for ten years. Is an excellent musician, 
1as traveled abroad, and can furnish the best of references. 
Address $. R. N., 54, office of The Christian Union. 


FOR EXCHANGE.—A $15,000 Equityin $25,000 
lomestead at Rochester, N. Y. aarge, new, modern 
mansion; slate roof, tower, porte cochére; large grounds. 
Owner could sell forty-cignt lots, and keep one acre with 
mansion. W. W. KITCHEN, Owner, Rockford, III. 


x“ KINDERGARTNER., trained by Prof. and Mme. 
raus, would like a position to teach in or near New York 
salt ,.,5he can also give lessons in drawing from the cast, 
sul life, ete. Address No. 61, Christian Union. 


, WANTED—A woman accountant and clerk for a 
Chanty institutioa, Prefer one accustomei1 to country 
life. yest references required. Address W. H. B., 725 
eventh Ave., New York. 


KINDERGARTEN .—Young lady graduate of Nor- 
mal Kindergarten; one year of experience; open for 


Position in school, or 7. with small children; city or 
country, Address No. 63, Christian Union. 








Wanted His Rights 


Some years ago a wealthy manufacturer 
in the West, employing nearly a thousand 
hands, established a “model” city, thus 
giving the workmen and their families 
many comforts and luxuries that they 
could not have attained unaided. Of 
course there were regulations to govern 
the model city, which as a rule were cheer- 
fully observed. 

There were fault-finders, however, and 
especially a newcomer named Bascomb. 
Among the rules was one forbidding the 
burning of soft coal, on account of the 
odor and smoke, and Bascomb objected 
strongly. 

“ My goodness !” remonstrated a friend, 
“I don’t see what you’re growling about. 
We get hard coal at cost, and as one ton 
goes as far as two of the other, you ain’t 
out of pocket.” 

“’Tain’t right to forbid it,” asserted 
Bascomb. 

“See here,” demanded his friend, “ do 
you really want to burn the nasty stuff ?” 

“ No, I don’t wanter,” replied Bascomb, 
“but I wanter have the right in case I 
wanter !”— Youth's Companion. 


—Mr. E. Bulwer Lytton Dickens, the 
youngest son of the great novelist, has 
been elected to Parliament in New South 





House Furnishing 


COOKING UTENSILS, CUTLERY, 


CROCKERY, FINE CHINA 
AND GLASS. 
EDDY REFRIGERATORS 


Lewis & Conger 


(NEW STORES) 


130 and 132 West 42d St. 
You can get CHEAPER!!! 


PLENTY OF THEM. 


even oun racce” SOMETHING VERY FINE ? 














DELICIOUS 





Hams? Bacon 


“OUR CONSTANT AIM IS TO MAKE THEM THE 
FINEST IN THE WORLD.’ 


All Leading Grocers Have Them. 








CONSUMPTION 


in its 

early stages 
can be cured 
by the prompt 
use of 


b] 
Ayers Cherry Pectoral 
it soothes 
the inflamed tissues, 
aids expectoration, 
and hastens 
recovery. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co. 


Lowell, Mass. 





ORIENTAL RUGS 


(Look for this window) 


Money saved by buying direct from the 
only exclusive Rug importing house in 
the United States. 


VAN GAASBEEK & ARKELL 
935 Broadway, cor. 22d St., - New York 


Highest Award at Mechanics’ Fair, 1887 and 1890. 


CASTILIAN CREAM 


Removes_ Grease, fresh 
Paint and Ink from woolen 
Mothing,Carpets,ete. and 
Gloss from Black Silk. 
An invaluable article in every 
household. Recommended and 
for sale by leading Druggists, 
DryGoods Dealers and Grocers. 
Sample Bottle by Mail, 2o0c. 
F.C. Lord, Agt., West Roxbury, 
Mass. 
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THESE 
GOODS 
ARE IN THE 
STOCK OF EVERY 












FIRST-CLASS DEALER. 















BLESS SPLEEN DIENT SLED LEE LENE ECR AOE 


ys COSTS MORE to make 
if Royal Baking Powder 
ay than any other, because its in- 
gredients are more highly re- 
fined and expensive. But the 


Royal is correspondingly purer 


and of greater money value to 


the consumer. Attempts may 


be made to substitute other pow- 


ders for the Royal by the grocer, 


4 

and higher in leavening strength, 
is g s g 
NY, 

: 

: 


because of the greater profit in 


Send them back. 


The chemist of the Department of Health of 
Brooklyn, after examining the various powders, 
said: “The Royal is superior to all baking pow- 
ders with regard to- leavening power, economy 
in use, and healthfulness.” 


them to him. 


~ 


> 
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indispensable Nf 
to the TOILET x 


FUND S : BLE. Every ¥ 
EXTRACT sce 5 


INFLAMMATION, or ABRA- ¥ 
SION of the Skin is quickly cured by (ys 
POND'S EXTRACT. -For HEAD- % 
ACHE, SORENESS, or LAME- « 
NESS, for SORE THROAT, or Ve 
HOARSENESS, it is unequaled $ 
Diluted with water it is delightfully 
COOLING, REFRESHING, and ¥ 
BENEFICIAL to the SKIN. 


REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. See landscape 
trade-mark on buff wrapper. Manufactured 
only by POND’S EXTRACT CO., 76 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 
















@ Rich Millinery, 
Dry Goods, 
Ys Dress Trimmings, 
Velvets, 
W, Gloves, Silks, 
Hosiery, Laces, 
C Ladies’ & Misses’ 
Suits and Cloaks, 
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Special Notice. 
y} address upon application. 


O’NEILL’S 


»IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS 





SIXTH AVENUE, 2oth to 2ist Sts., N. Y. 


Our Fall and Winter Catalogue, illustrating and describing our 
many lines, now ready, and will be mailed free of charge to any ‘4 
Send in your name at once, as the issue will be limited. xX 








Upholstery Goods, 
Curtains, 4 
) Fine Furniture, ‘ 
Clocks, Jewelry, 
| Silverware, ef% 
afin) House Furnishing 
Goods, 
China, Glassware. * 
















































